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Going up for “good seeing.” Un- 


manned balloon-observatory starts its 
ascent to take sunspot photos. “Project 
Stratoscope” is a continuing program 
of the Office of Naval Research and 
the National Science Foundation. 





One of the sharpest photos ever taken of 
sun’s surface. It, and hundreds of others 
taken by stratoscope, may answer mystery 
of violent magnetic disturbances on earth. 


RCA REPORTS TO THE NATION: 


REMARKABLE NEW PHOTOS UNLOCK 
MYSTERIES OF SUNS SURFACE = 


Special RCA Television, operating from stratosphere, 
helps get sharpest photos of sun’s surface ever taken # 


Scientists recently took the first, 
sharp, searching look into the center of 
our solar system. It was achieved not 
by a missile, but by a balloon posted 
in quiet reaches of the stratosphere. 

The idea was conceived by astrono- 
mers at the Princeton University Ob- 
servatory. They decided that a floating 
observatory — equipped with a tele- 
scope-camera— would offer a stable 
“work platform” from which sunspots 
could be photographed free of the distor- 
tion caused by the earth’s atmosphere. 

But “Project Stratoscope” encoun- 
tered an unforeseen and major obstacle 
on its initial flight. A foolproof method 
was needed for aiming and focusing 
the telescope of the unmanned observ- 
atory. Princeton asked RCA to help. 

A special RCA television system was 
devised which enabled observers on the 

















Exact position of photograph in relation 
to the total sun surface is shown here. Plotting 
and photography of precise areas was made 
possible by airborne RCA television. 


ground to view exactly what the tele 
scope was seeing aloft. This accom- 
plished, it was a simple matter to 
achieve precise photography —directed 
from the ground by means of a separate 
RCA radio control system. 


The resulting pictures reveal sun- | 
spot activities in unprecedented detail. 
They provide the world with important 
information regarding the magnetic 
disturbances which affect navigation 
and long-range communications. 


The success of “Project Stratoscope” 
is another example of RCA leadership 
in advanced electronics. This leader- 
ship, achieved through quality and 
dependability in performance, has al- 
ready made RCA Victor the most trusted 
name in television. Today, RCA Victor 
television sets are in far more homes 
than any other make. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN ELECTRONICS 
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It was one of those days sparkling 
with the first suggestion of the year’s 
turn toward spring. No one could be 
blamed for letting his mind drift into 
visions of fresh-turned earth, blue 
water and sails, budding trees... 


A ringing telephone—the return to 
reality—and suddenly—chestnuts! Not 
“chestnuts in blossom,” but chestnuts 
on the fire—ripe chestnuts—imported 
chestnuts—causing no end of trouble 
and worry and embarrassment. 


“There are barrels and barrels of 
them,” said our correspondent friend 
morosely over the long-distance wire. 
“Perishable, too,” he added, “and 
worst of all they’ve arrived "way past 
the selling season in this locality.” 


You get the picture: a shipment fi- 
nanced, delivery delayed, a market 
season lost, an investment in danger... 


A Surfelt 


of 


Chestnuts 


Truth is, we were stumped. These 
chestnuts looked more like hot pota- 
toes. What to do? 


Well, we hesitated and then decided to 
turn the problem over to some of our 
resourceful people in Credit Analysis 
and Investigation. There was just a 
chance that they could find a solution. 
Combing through wholesalers and im- 
porters, they luckily found a merchant 
whose chestnut market happened to 
be still active. They put him in touch 
with our harried friends and helped 
work out a sale satisfactory to both. 


“For a moment, we were chestnut 
brokers,” is the way they told the story 
in Credit Analysis and Investigation. 


But by that time they were following 
through on the next query—answering 
one of the 8,000 a year we get at 
Bankers Trust. 


Fortunately, extremely few of the 
problems we receive are ever as 
knotty as “Operation Chestnuts.” But 
we mention this one—unusual as it 
was —as an example of the type of 
help we try to offer at Bankers Trust. 


Naturally, we can’t always guarantee 
a solution, but you'll find that every 
avenue of approach will be exhausted, 
speedily and efficiently, before you 
receive-a report. And once in a while, 
we may even tackle a question as 
difficult as “Operation Chestnuts.” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY Ze se 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





From Where We Sit ... . 


E’VE been prompted by the circumstance that this 
page is this month observing its 10th anniver- 
sary to do a little browsing. And going back 

over that first editorial of March, 1950, we find this con- 
cluding sentence: ‘“We want to lend all possible support 
to any measures taken by bankers and others in their 
endeavors to cause democratic processes to again become 
effective in bringing our fiscal affairs into a condition of 
balance.” That sentence sounded a note that was to 
become the predominant theme of these columns 
throughout the years that have intervened. 


Again taking up the subject of our unbalanced budget 
the following month, we had this to say, “It is the 
trend rather than the condition that is frightening. It 
is difficult to conceive of a condition so bad that the 
American people, motivated by devotion to correct prin- 
ciple and under guidance and leadership that is similarly 
motivated, could not overcome. . . . What bankers are 
saying about deficit financing in a time of real prosper- 
ity and the threat it holds for the purchasing power of 
our dollar makes perfect sense. One just can’t go on and 
on adding water to milk and still have milk.” 

Later in the discussion we observed that we had been 
“unable thus far to generate any considerable amount of 
enthusiasm for the view that we must go back to the 
gold coin standard and that redeemability is an absolute 
prerequisite to a sound currency. . . . Just now it seems 
to us that any lack of soundness in the dollar is more 
largely due to a lack of fiscal integrity than to a lack 
of redeemability. 

“A prerequisite to any kind of soundness, with or 
without redeemability, is the achievement of a balanced 
budget and the development of fiscal surpluses. That 
will become possible only when the voting population 
manifests a higher regard for the long range welfare of 
our country as a whole than for its own immediate 
selfish interests. . . . When that change of attitude is 
finally brought about, if it is, redeemability will have 
become an altogether academic issue. Create the condi- 
tions that will make redeemability possible and feasible, 
and you won’t need it.” 

Some months later we ventured to disagree in rather 
specific terms with “‘the advocates of a prompt return 
to the gold coin standard, as distinguished from the gold 
bullion standard which is presently the law of the land.” 
The entire philosophy of the latter seemed to center on 
the premise that ‘‘a people can legally hold their govern- 
ment to an accounting only by means of the ballot and 
by ability to demand redemption of its promises to pay.” 

As time went on,* BANKERS MONTHLY conducted a 
survey of banker opinion on “The Issues in Washing- 
ton,”’ which included the question of whether or not we 
should return to a full gold coin standard. A prepon- 
derance of the bankers responding indicated their op- 
position to redeemability. 





*Bankers Monthly for October, 1954. 
**“Why All the Fuss About Redeemability?”—Jan., 1955. 


GOLD IS DOING ITS JOB 








Publication of a report on the survey precipitated g 
resumption of the discussion, in the course of which we 
raised the following questions:** 

1) How do you persuade a Congress to enact legis 
lation that will hamstring its endeavors to legi 
appropriations required to meet the defense needs of the 
country and the demands of the people upon whog 
support they are dependent for continuance in office 

2) Assuming that it can be enacted, how do you gp 
about keeping such legislation on the books in the event 
it becomes distasteful to the people, hence to their 
representatives in Congress? 

3) What is the disciplinary value of legislation that 
can be repealed at the will of those for whom its dis 
ciplinary effect is intended? 

4) Just what, after all, is wrong with our present inter- 
national gold-bullion standard? What, for all practical 
purposes, is the difference between a dollar redeemable 
in gold at $35.00 an ounce, and a dollar that will buy in 
the international market everything that its equival 
in gold at $35.00 an ounce will buy? 


Five years of further study and reflection hat 
yielded only the following answers: 


1) It can’t be done. 

2) Same. 

3) None whatever. 

4) a. Nothing b. None. 


Gold, in short, is doing a far more effective job of 
asserting its authority from outside our borders than 
it can ever do within them. The steadily accumulating 
foreign claims against a steadily diminishing gold stock 
are making us sit up and take notice. The days of 
shilly-shallying are over, and we have to come to grips 
with the dire need for specific measures designed to pro 
tect the integrity of our dollar as a world currency, o 
suffer calamitous consequences. 


Mere legislation is an altogether inadequate answe 
to the problems that beset us. The crying need of ow 
time is not for better laws but for better people. To 
enact a law restoring to our people the privilege of hoard- 
ing gold would serve only to set the stage for a late 
withdrawal of the same privilege. We shall do far better 
to concern ourselves about the manner in which we are 
observing the laws of common honesty and decency. 

Our balance of payments deficit, in brief, cannot be 
swept under the rug. It can be dealt with only in terms 
of dollars that are freely exchangeable at the world level 
for 1/35 of an ounce of gold. 
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OUR TRANSIT SERVIC 
BEGINS AT THE AIRPORT 


At International Airport, San Francisco, 
motorized messengers of American 
Trust Company maintain. a 24-hour 
vigil for all incoming airmail items with 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express ship- 
ments with Hold-at-Airport tags. 


By using these special labels on all 
cash letter sendings, your items can be 
processed by our Day and Night 
Transit Department within 30 minutes 
after arrival at the airport. 


nae siudebinas nent 


Time saved in the collection and 
availability of funds can often amount 
to as much as two days when you route 
all western items through American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Write today for our 12-page bro- 


chure, “Speed and Service,” which—--— 


outlines the many advantages of our 
specialized routing service. We will also 
send you a supply of our high-speed 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express tags. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


100 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA + HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


EXECUTIVES 


Changes at 16 Wall 
(Cover) 

Wallis B. Dunckel, 58, last month 
was named president of Bankers Trust 
Co. (assets: $3.1 billion), to succeed 
Alex H. Ardrey, 59, who steps up to 
vice chairman. Forty-five-year-old 
William H. Moore continues as chair- 
4} man and chief executive officer of the 
} bank. 

In another senior management 
change, John H. Millikin, 50, moved 
up from vice president to senior vice 
president. 

Wallis Dunckel went to work for 
Bankers Trust as an investment 
analyst in 1923. During the years that 
followed, his attention was drawn 
more and more to a new development 
on the financial scene: the emergence 
of corporate pension plans. Con- 
vinced by 1938 that a dynamic future 
lay ahead in this field, he launched a 
pension trust division in the bank. 


Top Trustee. Today, that division 
administers retirement plans for some 
4 400 companies, including such illus- 
trious clients as American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The bank’s pension 
fund business currently is estimated 
at a whopping $5 billion-plus, biggest 
in the field. 

The white-haired Dunckel was 
named a vice president of Bankers 
Trust in 1944, administrative vice 
president in 1957, senior vice president 
last October. Outside the bank, he has 
acted as consultant to New York State 
on pension programs for state em- 
ployees, and to the Federal Govern- 
ment on social security problems. 


Texas-born Alex Ardrey joined 
Bankers Trust as a vice president in 
1980, soon was handling some of its 
best corporation and correspondent 
bank accounts. As a top loan officer, 
he was instrumental in setting up the 
bank’s “special industries” division, 
which covers the amusement, petro- 
leum and public utility fields. Mr. 
Ardrey was named head of the bank- 
ing department in 1946, a director in 
1948, executive vice president in 1949, 
president in 1956. 

Mr. Moore, one of the youngest 
executive heads of a major bank in 
the U.S., has been chairman of Bank- 
ets Trust since October 1957. 


March 15, 1960 


BANKERS TRUST'S ARDREY 
Up to vice chairman. 


MILESTONES 
Merger Minded 


Another billion-dollar bank merger 
is in the “formal negotiation” stage. 
This one is in Chicago, which hasn’t 
had a major bank consolidation in 
several years. The principals: Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank (resources: 
$816 million) and Chicago National 
Bank ($217 million). 


Observed Harris Trust president 


HARRIS TRUST'S ZWIENER 
Over the $billion mark? 


Kenneth V. Zwiener and Chicago 
National chairman Lester Armour in 
their joint announcement last month: 
“The operations of the two banks 
complement each other to an unusual 
degree, and the combined institution 
would offer a broader range of "ser- 
vices.” 


Opposites Attract. Clearly, the two 
bank chiefs were referring to the fact 
that Harris Trust is primarily geared 
to the wholesale field, while Chicago 
National operates mainly at the local 
level. 


The bulk of Harris Trust’s business 
is with national corporations, cor- 
respondent banks, bond buyers and 
trust customers (though the bank did 
establish a personal loan division last- 
year, and also facilities for making 
home mortgage loans). Chicago Na- 
tional, on the other hand, has con- 
centrated on medium-sized Chicago- 
area companies, and consumers. 


Share Swap. As yet, terms of the 
merger have not been disclosed, but 
it is expected to be effected via an 
exchange of stock. Harris Trust stock 
closed last month at 92 bid, Chicago 
National at 96 bid. 


Since branch banking is outlawed 
in Illinois, Chicago National will have 
to move in with Harris Trust. How- 
ever, this presents no problem, be- 
cause the latter has a new 23-story 
building nearing completion. 


@ Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank 
(assets: $805 million) and Maryland 
Trust Co. ($116 million) also are talk- 
ing consolidation. The basic proposal 
announced late last month provides 
that Maryland Trust stockholders 
will receive 1.8 shares in the merged 
bank for each of their present shares, 
and Fidelity-Baltimore holders will 
exchange on a share-for-share basis. 


The 50th's First 


Bishop National Bank, Hawaii’s 
oldest (since 1858) and second-largest 
(resources: $314 million) bank, is 
changing its name to First National 
Bank of Hawaii. Last April, in antic- 
ipation of statehood for the islands, 
the bank became a member of both 
the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


This month the bank also is 1) 
splitting its stock two-for-one and 2) 





GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Company 
has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend upon its Common 
Stock of 30 cents per share, 
payable March 31, 1960 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 10, 
1960. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 


HOWARD MILLER, 
Treasurer 
February 24, 1960 


QC" 


INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 161 


A dividend of 6242 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 15, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business February 26, 
1960. 
C. ALLAN FEE, 

Vice President and Secretary 

February 5, 1960 
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issuing rights to subscribe for an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares at $28 a share. 
Directors have expressed the inten- 
tion of paying annual dividends of 
$1.40 a share on the 700,000 shares to 
be outstanding’ after the split and 
rights offering. 

The stock split is designed “to per- 
mit wider and more diversified owner- 
ship of stock in the bank, with re- 
sultant increased interest on the part 
of local and out-of-state shareholders 
in its growth and prosperity.” Over 
the last 10 years, the bank’s net pro- 
fits have more than doubled. 


Add Another 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., last month 
joined the fast-growing list of mer- 
chandising companies that have orga- 
nized financing subsidiaries. Gamble- 
Skogmo Acceptance Corp. was 
launched with initial capital of $1 
million, which will be doubled by 
midyear. Borrowing lines have been 
arranged with some of the nation’s 
larger banks, and the company expects 
to enter the commercial paper and 
long-term money markets “in the 
near future.” 

Over the past 10 years, Gamble- 
Skogmo’s retail instalment sales have 
increased 150 per cent, and balances 
on consumer accounts have multiplied 
31% times. Last year, about half of 
the company’s retail sales were made 
on the time payment plan. Time sales 
financed for the Minneapolis-based 
company’s 1,900 authorized dealers 
(in 19 states) have shown an even 
faster growth. 


Coast to Coast 


General Motors Corp., which has 
more common shares outstanding 
(283 mllion) than any other U. S. 
company, is establishing stock trans- 
fer and registration facilities in San 
Francisco.- Reason: The number of 
GM shareholders in California has 
doubled in the last 10 years. Bank of 
America will act as stock transfer 
agent, American Trust Co. as regis- 
trar. 

General Motors also announced the 
appointments of Wilmington Trust 
Co. as a stock transfer agent and 
Bank of Delaware as a registrar. 
These facilities will handle GM’s two 
preferred stock issues as well as the 
common. The company also maintains 
stock transfer and registration facil- 
ities in New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Toronto and Montreal. 










New Home & 

First National Bank of Minneapolig 
opened for business in a spanking n@ 
28-story building. The structure of 
glass and metal occupies nearly a full 
block in the heart of downtown 
neapolis. The new building also will 
be the home office of First Bank Stock 
Corp., parent company of First N: 
tional and 85 other banks in five 


INVESTMENTS 


Lower Margins? i 

The January-February decline in 
stock prices has prompted increasing 
talk of a cut in margin requirements 
(while talk of further boosts in the 
discount and -prime rates has sub 
sided, at least temporarily). oil 
margins on listed stocks have been at 
a hefty 90 per cent since October 1968. 
In addition, a 50 per cent withdrawal 
restriction became effective last June. 

At the end of 1959, customers’ net 
debit balances represented only 1.1 
per cent of the market value of stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, a ten-year low. So far this 
year, loans for purchasing or carrying 
securities (other than Governments) 
at the nation’s larger banks have 
dropped a surprising $654 million (to 
$2.7 billion). 


Liquidity Loss. Commented Big 
Board president Keith Funston last 
month: “High margins have a decided 
and adverse impact on the liquidity 
of the market which affects everyone 
who buys and sells securities. Con- 
sidering the importance to the publie 
of market liquidity and the pervasive 
influence of general credit controls, it 
would appear both possible and de 
sirable for the Federal Reserve Board 
to reduce the level of initial margin 
requirements from 90 per cent to a 
more normal level in the relatively 
near future.” ; 

Just how all of this would be viewed 
by Federal Reserve chairman William 
McChesney Martin, himself a former 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, remained to be seen. 


Subtle Change 


Traditionally, bank stocks have 
been associated with “stability” and 
“income.” And, in considerable meas 
ure, that is still the case today. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 









E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers.” 


Vi, - ~WAKUP 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.” 


Problem Solving — A Mosier Specialty . 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 





“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for banks 


dealing directly with the pub- 

lic. 

Provides regula: insurance cov- 

erage on financed automobiles 

at approximately 20% below 
' standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 


charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 
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WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON INC. 


Vv 
CHUBB & SON INC. 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
Atlanta © Chicago ® Dallas ® Denver 
Detroit © Huntington, W. Va. © Los Angeles 
Montreal © New Orleans ® Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh © San Francisco ® Seattle 
Toronto ® Washington, D. C. 
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Nevertheless, the investment char- 
acteristics of bank stocks do seem to 
have undergone a subtle change in the 
last few years. 


Bank earnings, said Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank’s F. W. Elliott 
Farr last month, “‘are becoming more 
cyclical as costs rise, and profits be- 
come more and more dependent upon 
forces beyond the control of manage- 
ment.” Thus, he advised ABA’s Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference, “it is no 
longer satisfactory to regard a bank 
stock as a sort of preferred stock which 
will assure a minimum dividend in bad 
times and hopefully give an increase 
in good times as well. More and more, 
one should become suspicious of gen- 
eralizations of this kind which often 
serve a purpose but which are more 
damaging than helpful if not cast off 
in time.” 


Dual Attraction. In its latest survey 
of bank stocks, Standard & Poors 
gives top billing to ‘conservative 
growth.” Says S&P: ‘While bank 
stocks are regarded as income issues, 
they also have gradual growth char- 
acteristics, and may be expected to 
reflect the outlook for the national 
economy, as interpreted by general 
stock market action.” 


Last year, leading banks rang up an 
average increase in net operating earn- 
ings of about 14 per cent, which was 
matched, on average, by a like rise in 
bank stock prices. A similar earnings 
gain is in prospect for 1960. (See 
BANKERS MONTHLY’s 1959-60 Bank 
Stock Summary, Feb. 15 issue.) 


Selling New Shares 


Three leading banks currently have 
sizable rights offerings in the works. 
Valley National Bank of Arizona has 
issued rights covering 139,988 ad- 
ditional shares on the basis of one new 
share at $43 for every 15 held. Shares 
unsubscribed after April 8 will be dis- 
tributed by Blyth & Co., Inc., Wil- 
liam R. Staats & Co. and associated 
houses. 


Subject to their approval at a 
special meeting March 29, stock- 
holders of The Bank of California will 
receive rights to subscribe for 256,930 
additional shares. on a _ one-for-five 
basis through April 19. Blyth & Co. 
also will head the underwriting group 
for this offering. 

American Fletcher National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Indianapolis is offering 
226,604 additional shares to stock- 


holders on a_ one-for-three basig 
through April 4. Underwriters include 
The First Boston Corp., City Secur 
ities Corp., Collett & Co., Inc., In 
dianapolis Bond & Share Corp., Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc., and Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ Commercial and industrial loans at 
the nation’s weekly reporting banks 
have declined less than seasonally in 
the early weeks this year. So far in 
1960, net repayments amount to only 
$279 million, compared with $760 
million in the like period of 1959, 
Loans to manufacturers of metals and 
metal products have jumped $348 mil- 
lion since the first of the year, re- 
flecting widespread inventory build- 
ing by steel users. 


@ Speaking before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts last month, 
Morris A. Schapiro, president of the 
investment banking firm bearing his 
name, 1) urged New York City banks 
to ask Congress for legislation per- 
mitting them to pay more than 3 per 
cent on foreign time deposits; 2) 
urged the Federal Reserve Board “to 
correct now the long-standing in- 
equity” in reserve requirements by 
lowering the 18 per cent requirement 
for New York and Chicago central re- 
serve city banks to the 16.5 per cent 
level set for 274 other banks in 49 re- 
serve cities; 3) predicted the expira- 
tion this year of New York State's 
three-year freeze on bank holding 
company expansion and the likely 
enactment of some form of holding 
company regulation in its place. 


@ Commercial Credit Co., third largest 
finance company in the U. S. (receiv- 
ables: $1.7 billion), last month re- 
ported it had established bank credit 
lines adding up to $689 million, of 
which $301 million was being borrowed 
at the end of 1959. In addition, CC 
borrowings in the commercial paper 
market amounted to $560 million. 


@ NAFI Corp. disclosed terms of its 
deal to acquire Chris-Craft Corp., 
world’s largest builder of pleasure 
boats (fiscal 1959 sales: $37 million). 
NAFIT has arranged a $6 million short- 
term bank loan (at 6 per cent) as part 
of a $12 million cash down payment 
for the outstanding Chris-Craft stock. 
The balance of the $40 million pur- 
chase price will be paid over a five 
year period. 
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yf 1959, In Washington, D.C., we've known just 

tals and about everybody...among them was the 

343 mil- great Grover Cleveland, the only Presi- 

ear, re- dent of the United States to be elected 

y build- for two non-consecutive terms, 1885- 
1889 and 1893-1897. 

a President Cleveland was a Riggs customer 

of the during both of his administrations, and 

ring his his signature from a letter written to 

y banks Riggs & Company on January 4, 1889 

ion _per- is reproduced above. 

= 3 per He is remembered particularly for his sup- 

alts; » port of the Civil Service Act and his ef- 

ard to forts to reduce patronage in government 

ling in- appointments in favor of the career or 

ents by merit system. One of his best expressions 

see was “A public office is a public trust.” 

per cent Even as Grover Cleveland expressed a 

in 49 re- keen and lasting interest in the welfare 

ope of government employees, so, too, has 

: State's The Riggs Bank, over the years, had a 

holding special interest. in serving, to the limit 

. likely of its capacities, the many loyal govern- 

holding ment employees, both in this area and 

pee abroad, along with our many other in- 
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It doesn’t seem likely. Yet if you asked the people 
who really know him — you’d discover that this 
California prospector is a man of high reputation 
and considerable wealth. He has a substantial 
savings account. An assortment of “blue chip” 
securities. And just down the canyon—a small but 
prosperous quicksilver mine. 


Providing credit information in depth is just 
one of the many services offered by Bank of 
America, the bank that knows California. What- 


One Account Covers All California 


ever your correspondent requirements — portfolio 
analysis from our headquarters in San Francisco, 
last minute market reports from the leading trade 
centers of the world, or direct routing of transit 
items on cities in any part of the state — Bank of 
America can assist you. 


For complete correspondent service, write, wire 
or call: Corporation and Bank Relations Depart- 
ment, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Or 
660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The compromise interest rate bill approved last month by the House Ways & 
Means Committee appears to stand a better—than-—even chance of enactment, though 
liberal Democrats in the Senate promise bitter opposition. The bill would: 

*Permit the Treasury, in the pre—maturity refunding of outstanding obliga-— 
tions, to issue new bonds with an effective yield (but not a coupon rate) higher 
than 4 1/4 per cent. This would be accomplished by exchanging bonds at a discount. 

*Permit the Treasury to exceed the 4 1/4 per cent ceiling on bonds sold for 
cash to the extent in any fiscal year of 2 per cent of the public debt, and "upon a 
finding by the President with respect to each offering that the national interest 
requires such action." 

*Eliminate the interest rate ceiling on bonds issued exclusively to Govern— 
ment trust funds. 

*Permit the Treasury to exceed the interest rate limit on savings bonds. 


If the measure passes, it will rank as a major Administration victory, even 
though the compromise version does not go as far as officials would like. 

Said Treasury Secretary Anderson: "While continuing to urge for the outright 
removal of the ceiling, we do recognize that the bill as approved by the House Ways 
& Means Committee will permit the Treasury, to a substantial extent, in the period 
immediately ahead to achieve the debt lengthening which is so highly important in 
the national interest." 


The same old clash over just who should regulate bank mergers marked last 
month’s House Banking subcommittee hearings on the Senate—passed Robertson bill. 

This is the measure, you’ll recall, that would center control over bank 
mergers in the Federal bank supervisory agencies. The bill is backed by the 
Supervisory agencies themselves and by ABA. 

But antitrusters in the House—led by Rep. Celler (D., N.Y.)-—-are holding 
out for a measure giving the Justice Department final authority over all bank 
mergers under provisions of the Clayton Act. 

Odds, as a result, are against any bank merger legislation in this Congress. 


Self-employed pensions on a tax-free basis, approved by the House in 1959, 
how rate a fair chance of clearing the Senate this year. Treasury opposition 
reportedly will soften if the pending bill is revised somewhat. Many bank trust 
departments are getting ready to administer such funds. 

A withholding tax on dividends may be enacted this session. What’s more, 
Such action could be the forerunner of a similar withholding tax on interest if the 
Treasury’s current voluntary program of "education" does not produce results. 

Proposed amendments to the Employment Act were the subject of hearings 
before a Senate Banking subcommittee last month. One suggested change: To make 


felative stability of prices an explicit aim of Federal economic policy. 





for banks of all sizes 


TO AUTOMATE BANK BOOKKEEPING ... 


with advanced electro-mechanical techniques 


Send for Fact-Filled Brochure 
on Burroughs Dual Printing 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine. 


The equipment: Our F-5212 Dual Printing Bank Bookkeeping Machine—the 
first and only fully automatic electro-mechanical bookkeeper with dual printing. 
The results: Sharply increased volume through faster printing time, through 
the machine’s automatic operation, and through a 3344% reduction of the 
posting cycle. Greater versatility through an increase of up to 100% in the 
machine’s programming capacity. Investment protection: Burroughs liberal 
lease terms and guaranteed trade-in allowances that permit economical 
progressive automation to any level you wish. 
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BURROUGHS CORPORATION SHOWS THE WAY 


...with advanced electronic techniques 


The equipment: Our F-4232 Dual Printing Electronic Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine with optional Automatic Reader—banking’s most comprehensive 
electronic bookkeeper, proved in bank after bank. The results: Electronic 
automation of the posting job from form alignment, account verification and 
balance pickup to complete proof of posting accuracy. Also, fast balance 
transfer and automatic trial balance via the Automatic Reader. Investment 
protection: Burroughs liberal lease terms and guaranteed trade-in allowances 


that permit economical progressive automation to any level you wish. oo barrsaghe lintionts Bank 


Bookkeeping Machine. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Standing from left: VICTOR C. VON MEDING, FRED S. FLOYD, JOSEPH C. FENNER, ERNEST J. HULTGREN, WILLIAM ¥. DWYER, Assistant Vice-Presidents; 
Seated, GEORGE W. MILLER and CHARLES F. NEWHALL, Vice-Presidents. 


Their tathcdines job: 
serving you! 


Here are the two administrative of- 
ficials and the five officers in charge 
of the territorial areas of the Banks 
and Bankers Division at The First 
National Bank of Chicago. They 
are part of the team of 25 men who 
have but one job: to serve our more 
than 2,000 correspondent banks. 


Assigned to geographical areas, the 
men of Division F understand the 
problems and the needs of local 
bankers. 

They work closely with the of- 
ficers in our ten commercial divi- 
sions to supply our correspondent 
banks with first-hand financial and 


industrial information and with 
complete correspondent services. 
No matter what the problem, no 
matter what the service, you can 
havefull-timecorrespondent bankers 
working for you. Visit, telephone or 
write Division F at The First 
National Bank of Chicago today! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A FARM DEPARTMENT 
GROWS UP 


Its Guiding Principle: Farming is a Business 


Founded 32 years ago by the dean of Illinois professional farm mana- 
gers, this farm management service now has direct supervision of the 
operation of 40,000 acres of land with a market value of over $20 million. 
It is one of the largest of its kind in the country. 


ITUATED as we are in the heart of 
one of the richest agricultural 
areas of the country, our bank 


# has long operated on the principle 
# that its own success is closely linked 


with that of the farms located in the 
area it serves. In the years just pre- 


eeding and following the turn of the 


century, a full recognition of that 
principle as a factor in our policy mak- 
ing required only that we do the best 
possible job of meeting the financial 
needs of our farmer customers. 


Then came the technological de- 
velopments that were to play a role 
of ever increasing importance on the 
farm. The farmer who made the 
most of improved techniques as they 
became available to him invariably 
proved to be a distinct asset to the 
community and a prized customer. 
The farmer who ignored them all too 
often became a liability and a prob- 
lem. 


The importance of good farm man- 
agement became increasingly appar- 
ent in the difficult 20’s, and as the 
agricultural depression which got un- 
der way in that decade continued to 
deepen we were made increasingly 
aware of the vast differences in the 
ability of our farmers to meet the 
emergency. Casting about for an 
answer to the problems thus present- 
ed, we found in neighboring La Salle 


*Mr. Crocker is chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
Mission of the American Bankers Association, and 
@ director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
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By JOHN H. CROCKER* 


President, Citizens Nationel Bank of Decatur, Ill. 


County a group of farmers who had 
managed to do an exceptionally good 
job of weathering the storm. These 
farmers, we discovered, had one thing 
in common: all of them looked for ad- 
vice and counsel in all matters per- 
taining to the operation of their re- 
spective farms to one Walter W. 
McLaughlin who conducted a farm 
advisory service in that area from 
1921 to 1928. 


It quite naturally followed that Mr. 
McLaughlin was invited to set up a 
farm management service in our bank, 


JOHN H. CROCKER 


and he promptly accepted. He 
brought to this work an enthusiasm 
that was born of a sense of mission 
which was to carry over into many 
organizational activities at both the 
state and national levels. He became 
one of the early presidents of the 
American Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers and served as 
the first editor of that organization’s 
journal. In 1933 he has chosen by 
Governor Horner of Illinois as Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, and served in that 
position for four years. There follow- 
ed twelve years of private farm man- 
agement, and in 1949 he returned to 
the Citizens National. With the 
passing of time he became recognized 
throughout the country as the dean 
of Illinois professional farm managers. 


What began in 1929 as a one-man 
farm management service has grown 
to a four-man Farm Department 
that is managing over 40,000 acres of 
land worth over $20 million. That all 
four men are highly qualified is attest- 
ed by the fact that they represent 
three Universities with outstanding 
agricultural departments, those of 
Ohio, Illinois and Missouri. And it 
should be noted in passing that Walter 
McLaughlin holds the titles of Ac- 
credited Farm Manager (A. F. M.) 
and Accredited Rural Appraiser (A. 
R. A.), while each of his three assist- 
ants qualifies as an Accredited Farm 
Manager. 


These titles, by the way, carry con- 
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siderable weight in farm management 
circles. They were established in 
1936 by the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers with 
a view to setting up a code of profes- 
sional standards analogous to those 
obtaining in the legal and accounting 
professions. Requirements include: 

1. A University education or its 
equivalent. 

2. Five years of practical experience 
in the field in which the candidate is 
seeking to qualify (farm management 
or rural appraising). 


3. Affidavits attesting satisfactory 
performance of duty. 

4. Passing of rigid written and oral 
examinations given by the Society’s 
board with the assistance of the heads 
of appropriate departments of our 
leading agricultural colleges. 

5. Endorsement and acceptance in 
spirit and in fact of the Society’s Code 
of Ethics. 

The Society’s insistence upon rigid 
adherence to a strict code of ethics 
has been a vital factor in the success 
of farm management as a profession. 
Nonresident land owners have learn- 
ed that they can deal with accredited 
managers and appraisers with com- 
plete confidence in their ability and 
integrity. The code itself states, 
“The public has a right to expect that 
any business entrusted to members 
of the American Society will be handl- 
ed efficiently, honestly, and ethically.” 


Management Spells Difference 


Quality of management is as impor- 
tant to the business of farming as to 
any other. In order to arrive at some 
definite conclusions regarding the 
relative importance of management 
as a factor in farm earnings, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has been keeping 
account records on a large group of 
farms in the Central Illinois corn belt 
for the past 43 years. 

These records reveal that the dif- 
ference between the net earnings of 
the one-fifth of these farms making 
the poorest showing and those of the 
fifth making the best showing over a 
period of twenty years was roughly 
equivalent to the value of the farms 
that figured in the comparison. In 
all cases, these farms were of about 
the same size with land of about the 
same quality, and were operated dur- 
ing the same years under the same 
weather conditions and raised the 
same kinds of crops, but in varying 
amounts. Marketing opportunities 
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Members of Citizens National's farm management staff plan their day's work.* y 


and conditions were identical. The 
differences in net earnings, in short, 
were traceable in their entirety to 
differences in management. 

These differences in the quality of 
management have been emphasized 
during the past several years by the 
increasingly rapid gains in agricultural 
technology. According. to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
there has been greater technological 
progress in agriculture in the past 40 
years than in the previous 2,000. In- 
vestment per farm worker has more 
than trebled in the last 15 years on 
most types of farms. Capital per 
farm worker now averages better than 
$20,000, which is larger than the per- 
worker average in manufacturing. 
Some family-sized commercial farms 
require a much larger investment per 
worker. The average cash grain farm 
in the corn belt, for example, requires 
an investment of $60,000 per worker. 

The amount of capital invested in 
the average farm operation today runs 
in the neighborhood of $50,000, but 
the figure varies widely in individual 
cases, both among types of farming 
and among individual farms of the 
same general type. An average cash 
grain farm in the corn belt represents 
an investment in land, machinery, and 
other capital assets of $92,000. The 
average investment per farm now 
managed by the Citizens National 
amounts to around $150,000. 

Many of the farms that are brought 
under the supervision of bank farm 
management departments -may be 
said to be “sick’”’ in a very real sense 
*Photo {I to r): Owen W. Strine (Ohio State), 
Walter W. McLaughlin (University of Illinois), 


James E. Dillon (University of Missouri), and Rey H. 
Eichelberger (University of Illinois), 


of the word. In such instances it be. 
comes the first order of business to de- 
termine the precise nature of the 
farm’s illness. This calls for a thor 
oughgoing clinical examination of the 

patient, which takes the form, for the 

most part, of a soil test; and the diag- 

nosis invariably indicates a condition 

of exhaustion and malnutrition. 


A "Sick" Farm Made Well 


An outstanding example of such a 
farm is found in the half section pur- 
chased by Morton Livingston. A 
test revealed that most of the farm 
needed limestone, and that there was 
a deficiency of phosphate, potash and 
nitrogen in every acre of it, notwith- 
standing the fact that its previous 
owners had been applying what was 
thought to be adequate fertilizer for 
maximum yields from one year to the 
next. é 


When the Citizens Bank assumed 
management it was too late in the 
season to do a really effective job of 
correcting soil conditions, but thé 
remedies applied in subsequent yeas 
almost doubled the average per acre 
yield of corn, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


1952 
1953 


60 bu. 
55 bu. 


1956 
1957 


94 bu. 
105 bu. 
1954 49 bu. 1958 110 bu. 
1955 64bu. 1959 95 bu. 
57 bu. — Average — 101 bu. 


While it is contrary to all that has 
ever been taught us about crop rota- 
tion, it is now true that by the scienti- 
fic application of fertilizers, good level 
Illinois soil can be made to grow maxt 
mum yields of corn year after yeal. 
Our Farm Department did a little 
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New Hammermill Sentry Safety provides a 
warning signal on the endorsement side as 
well as on the face of the check. And you don’t 
have to put in a special order to get this double 
protection. You get it every time you order your 
checks printed on Hammermill Sentry Safety. 

All it takes is a drop of ink eradicator to 


HAMMERMILL 


March 15, 1960 


New! Hammermill Sentry Safety 
shouts STOP on both sides! 


bring out the words STOP + STOP + STOP on 
either side of Hammermill Sentry Safety. No 
would-be check raiser would ignore this warn- 
ing. Ask your check printer for samples of 
new Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven stock 
colors and white. Or write Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


SENTRY SAFETY 





experimenting in that area by trying a 
corn-corn-corn rotation on a field of 
good level land comprising part of a 
farm operated by Harry Olson at 
Wapella. The soil, of course, was 
. tested, and fertilizers were applied in 
just the amounts required to produce 
maximum yields. Each year, immed- 
iately after the corn was harvested, 
the stalks were pulverized with a 
heavy stalk cutter and plowed under 
with about 300 lbs. of ammonium 
sulphate (a form of nitrogen), to- 
gether with sufficient phosphate, and 
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GOVERNMENT 
STATE 
MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 


AUAELEUPAENUNSUONEEONU AGRON ODO EANIAD 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
& RAILROAD BONDS 


INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


potash to take care of the estimated 
needs of a yield of 100 bushels per 
acre. 


The field produced 90 bushels per 
acre the first year, and yields increased 
in each of four succeeding years, re- 
sulting in a five-year average of over 
100 bushels. The pulverized corn 
stalks and nitrogen provided a liberal 
supply of organic matter. That the 
soil was still in excellent physical con- 
dition at the end of the period not- 
withstanding a yield of considerably 
in excess of 100 bushels per acre ob- 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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tained in the fifth year, is attested 
the fact that the same field produc 
52 bushels of soybeans per acre in f 
sixth year without added fertilizer. — 
On the remainder of this half-seg 
tion farm, we followed a typical of 
fashioned five-year rotation program 
which included the planting of le 
gumes. The cost of this program, @ 
course, was less than that of the corna™ 
corn-corn rotation, but the addeg 
yields produced by the successive cori 
crops were sufficient to provide a nie 
profit over and above all added exe 
pense. 7 


World’s Soybean Capital 


Soybeans, incidentally, rank second 
only to corn among the cash crops 
produced in the corn belt, and the 
Citizens Bank takes pride in Decatur’ 
universally acknowledged status 
the “soybean capital of the world.” ~ 

Another somewhat typical tech- 
nological development has made it 
possible to pick and shell corn in th 
field, thereby achieving an added 
yield of around five per cent. Along 
with the combined picker-sheller, 
some type of drying equipment raust™ 
be used; but it all adds up to a sub-) 
stantial increase in net income. One? 
of our operators was able last year to. 
harvest, dry and bin 1,500 bushels of 
corn in one day. It was a long day, | 
but it didn’t prove to be too difficult 5 
since all of the work was done by® 
mechanical power. % 

So, in addition to testing the soil, © 
our clinical examination includes an7™ 
inspection and evaluation of buildings” 
and equipment. Also included is a” 
study of the farm’s drainage, its field © 
layout, and the cropping system. 7 

The completed report of the survey 
is turned over to the land owner along 
with the manager’s recommendations 
as to just how the farm should be 
handled. This report and plan of © 
operation, with such amendments as” 
the landowner may have seen fit to” 
add, then becomes the manager’ i 
schedule of activities as far as that™ = 
particular farm is concerned. This i in- 
cludes regular farm visits designed to | 
secure the full cooperation of the 
tenant. & 

An all-important function of farm 
management is the maintenance of 
records that spell out in unmistakable 
terms the net results of each phase of ~ 
the operation of the farm in ques © 
tion; and all information bearing on 
those results is conveyed to the owner 

(Continued on page 35) = 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 
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: Wary of the Ides of March, the nation’s bond markets are entering a crucial 
Btest period after a dramatic winter that has witnessed 1) steep November—December 
iB price declines; 2) an abrupt yearend change in sentiment that combined with seasonal 
forces to produce a lively January rally; 3) resumption of the upward trend in 
yields in February after a brief period of uncertainty. 
More than ever, the course of the economy is determining bond market trends. 
With the Federal Reserve finally in firm control of money supply——a goal central 
banks have been working toward ever since World War II--and a Treasury budget 


surplus in prospect for 1960-61, private demand for funds will be the sole, ultimate 
determinant of yields and prices. 


Of utmost significance, therefore, is the prospect of continued heavy bank 


loan demand and corporate and municipal flotations at a near-—record pace over 
coming months. 


& 


Commercial and industrial loans at banks in leading cities declined only 
$279 million in the first eight weeks of 1960. Considering the very high yearend 
‘loan total which affected the comparison, and the usual seasonal decline in loans, 

his is a very impressive performance—-especially in view of fresh doubts that have 
been expressed about the economy. 

Approach of the mid-March corporate tax period resulted in climbing loan 
idemand, and beginning in early February short-term rates and yields pressed upward, 
in sharp contrast to easing that occurred in January. Between January 1 and March 


1, the volatile 9l-—day bill rate dropped from 4.60 to 3.56 and then rebounded to 
4.28 per cent. 


Bank-range, intermediate—term Treasurys rallied during January but began a 
persistent retreat beginning February 8, under pressure of bank selling. 

Heavy loan demand led to a reduction in Governments held by reporting banks 
of $1.9 billion, to $25.5 billion, in the first eight weeks of 1960. Government 
portfolios of these banks now total about $5.4 billion less than in mid-1959. 

Exceptions in the declining market for intermediates were the new, high 
‘coupon notes such as the 4 7/8s due 11/15/63 and 11/15/64, and the 5s due 8/15/64. 
These have remained firm as a result of heavy individual, odd-lot demand. Such 
interest has developed largely from the easing of stock prices, and represents 
cross-over buying from the stock market. 


A noteworthy feature of the Government market in 1960 has been the increasing 
land extremely erratic price behavior of long-term Treasurys. Traded in very thin 
rand at times almost non-existent markets, these obligations have fluctuated very 
widely and day-to-day moves of one-half a point or more have not been uncommon. 

Very little interest is present among buyers capable of buying long-terms in 
volume. Such investors have long since turned to competing forms of investment, 
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such as corporates and mortgages, which provide more attractive yields without 
measurably increased risks. 

Recent purchases have been chiefly by individuals or by funds and institu- 
tions legally required to invest in Treasury issues. On the other hand, offerings 
of long-term Treasurys have not been heavy, accentuating ragged markets. 


Another key reason for unstability in this sector of the Treasury market, 
which is important in that developments here are imparted somewhat to the corporate | 
and municipal markets, is uncertainty over fate of the bill to remove the 4 1/4 per 
cent interest rate ceiling on Government bonds (page 11). 

As debate rages, prices move up and down according to prevailing opinion 
on chances of success for the legislation. Because of the unrealistic situation in — 
the long-term market— and the fact that any new issues would have to compete with © 
substantial after-tax returns being provided by low—coupon Treasurys of distant 
maturities—it is impossible to form an exact estimate of what the cost would be to 
the Treasury in offering any new long-term issues. Best guess is that on any new 
20—to-30 year long-—terms, issued either in advance refundings or as straight 
offerings, a minimum 4 1/2 per cent coupon would be necessary, priced to yield at 
least 4.65 to 4.80 per cent. - 


While achievement of a near budget balance for the current fiscal year, 
plus prospects of a budget surplus for fiscal 1961, brighten the Treasury’s debt 
management picture, an imposing array of operations lie ahead. 

Including special bill offerings and the June tax bills, seven issues totali 
about $22 billion must be paid or refunded between now and September. Of this volum 
almost $16 billion is publicly held. 

In addition to these refundings, there will be cash financings. At the end o 
March, the Treasury is expected to announce an April cash financing in the amount o 
$2 to $3 billion. The debt managers would like to take advantage of investor intere 
in high-—coupon issues to extend average maturity of the debt, and the 1965 area is | 
fairly clear of maturing Treasury issues. 

Federal Reserve policy remains one of constant restraint. From May 1959 to 
mid-October 1959, net borrowed reserves were maintained at about $500 million. 
Since then, the deficit has averaged about $400 million. This slight reduction does | 
not represent a basic lessening of Fed restraint, but instead probably stems from ¢ 
increase in free reserves among country banks. 


State and municipal bond prices have weakened after their sharp run—up in 
the early weeks of the year. There has been a significant buildup in inventories 
of unsold recent issues and additions to prospective new issue supply. The 
calendar remains heavy for the next three months. 
An_ indication of what lies ahead in the distant future is California’s plan 
to raise $1.7 billion to finance a water project. The state is studying means of 
undertaking this without impairing its credit standing. Recent firming of a 
yields led to postponement by New York State of $50 million thruways. 


Corporate bonds have moved lower over the past month because of big supplies 
on the secondary market and a large volume of new offerings. A heavy calendar 
ahead suggests that still easier prices are in prospect, although defeat of the 
bill to raise the rate on Governments could aid the market. Among larger offerings 
now scheduled are $50 million Niagara Mohawk mortgages, $25 million Carolina Power 
& Light bonds and $40 million Mountain States Telephone debentures. 
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Special Report— 


BUSINESS & BANKING 
IN RED CHINA 


During the last ten years, the 
Communists have imposed 
vast changes on the economic 
structure and financial ma- 
chinery of China. 

What is that structure and 
machinery like today? How 
successful have the Red 
changes proved? 

Following are answers to 
these and related questions, 
based on first hand interviews 
with leading bankers in Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Tokyo by 
William B. Hummer, contrib- 
uting editor of BANKERS 


MONTHLY and a partner of 
Wayne Hummer & Co. 


HERE was a restless stirring in the 
atmosphere of Hong Kong, Bri- 
tain’s proud crown colony and 

“gatepost to freedom,” one crisp day 
last Autumn. October 1 was a mile- 
stone for the Communist world and 
a sad anniversary for free countries. 
Exactly ten years earlier the Com- 
munist China regime was officially 
established as the government for 
650 million people whose nation, the 
world’s largest and oldest, continued 
its ageless struggle to find recognition 
and meaning. 

On the great day, vast throngs 
roamed the streets of China’s leading 
cities. Dragons danced, firecrackers 
exploded, orators spoke endlessly of 
past feats and future promised glories. 

At this time, Western bankers and 
merchants in Hong Kong and other 
Far Eastern points intimately famil- 
iar with workings of the Red Chinese 
economy, took occasion to review 
happenings of the past decade and 
analyze where the country now stands. 
Penetrating through glossy statements 
of Communist China’s leaders and 
through a flood of inconsistent statis- 
tics, they have reported the realities 
underlying China’s finances and econ- 
omy—frustration, inefficiency, drastic 


failure to meet scheduled goals. 
China’s financial history over the 
past ten years is one of exploitation 
and progressive elimination of all 
property rights. Its system is closely 
patterned after Russia’s. Since Marx- 
ist theories state that money and 
banking are but instruments for sup- 
pressing labor, the country’s banks 
should have been eliminated when 
the Communists gained power. But 
this was most emphatically not so. 


Instead, Chinese  revolutionists 
emulated their Russian predecessors 
in making good use of the existing 
money and credit system to exploit 
private wealth and establish a monop- 
olistic, state-controlled economy. 
They remembered Lenin’s statement: 
“Banks should be made central book- 
keepers for the nation and the prime 
means for bringing about a totalitar- 
ian economy.” 

Today government finance, mone- 
tary affairs, and banking in China are 
all one and the same thing. There is 
but one bank, infinitely more monor- 
olistic than any creation of Western 
capitalism that the Communists at- 
tack. This supreme financial insti- 


es 


RED CHINESE ASSEMBLY LINE 


tution is the Peoples Bank of China 
It issues currency, extends loans f 
favored enterprises whose expansid 
is deemed essential in the over 
economic plan, collects savings, an 
performs a wide array of other bank. 
ing functions. Its directors are 2 
swerable only to China’s politic 
bosses. 

Organized in late 1948, the People 
Bank has headquarters in Peking ami 
branches in almost every city, villa 
and hamlet throughout China. Thes 
branches operate agencies to colleg 
savings at such places as constructio 
sites, with units of the armed force 
and in factories. For example, then 
are 850 agencies for savings operating 
in the industrial city of Harbin 
Many stay open evenings or on S 
days for the convenience of customers 


Big But Awkward. An enormot 
organization, total personnel of th 
Peoples Bank are estimated at mor 
than 350,000. Decisions are mag 
on the basis of political rather t 
economic considerations. There 4 
no over-all regulations. What appli 
in one locality may not in anothe 
One branch addressed five separa 


Wide World 


Despite claims, industrial development is not impressive. 
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NCR PAPER 
is preferred by 
cost-conscious 
BANKS 
everywhere 
because it produces ae 


MULTIPLE COPIES 


NCR PAPER SAVES MONEY. 

The price of NCR Paper is sometimes higher 
than forms with carbons, but the time saved 
and other advantages far exceed any in- 
crease in price. 


NCR PAPER SPEEDS HANDLING. 


Repeated testing proves the average clerical 
worker can do 30% more work per day if 
he works with forms on NCR Paper! NCR 
Paper eliminates the need for. carbon paper 
handling and disposal. 


NCR PAPER WON'T SMEAR. 


Regardless of the number of times a copy 
may be handled, the print will not smear or 
smudge. Because it eliminates carbon paper, 
NCR Paper will not soil hands or clothing. 


NCR PAPER PREVENTS ALTERATIONS. 


NCR Paper can be erased—but not without 
detection. This built-in protection makes it 
one of the safest papers available for busi- 
ness forms. 


NCR PAPER IS EASY TO USE. 


It produces up to 5 copies merely from the 
pressure of a ball point pen or pencil, and 
8 or more copies -with a business machine 
or typewriter. 


NCR Paper is ideal for all types of BANK forms! Call your local printer or forms supplier 
today, and he’ll be glad to provide you with free samples. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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inquiries on loan policy to the head 
office and received five varying in- 
structions. 


In this kind of system, in a land as 
backward as China, the amount of 
bureaucratic red tape can barely be 
imagined. Hundreds of forms are 
used. There are wild stories of in- 
efficiency: for example, millions of 
dollars in interest were lost when ac- 
count transfers between the head 
office and Northern China branches 
were delayed for four months. 


There is no balance between sav- 
ings and investments in China. Free 
market laws are not allowed to work. 
The banking system is effective from 
the standpoint of monopolistic con- 
trol, but from the standpoint of pro- 
viding credit and developing an im- 
poverished, primitive economy, the 
system is a total failure. In this 
light, it presents a sorry contrast with 
the brilliant record of the highly-de- 
veloped, free enterprise Japanese fi- 
nancial and industrial system (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, Dec. 15, 1959). 


When the Communists assumed 
power in China in 1949, they prompt- 
ly decreed that ‘‘monetary enterprises 
shall be placed under rigid control of 
the state and only the state shall have 
the power to issue currency.”’ Rigid 
regulations governing control of cash 
(which comprised a major part of the 
money supply) were promptly intro- 
duced. A new currency, called the 
jen min pi or yuan, was made the sole 
legal tender of Communist China, to 
be issued only by the Peoples Bank. 
(The official exchange rate currently 
is $1=2.46 JMP, but the true rate, 
based on the free market relationship 
of the U.S. dollar to the Hong Kong 
dollar, and the Hong Kong dollar to 
the JMP, probably is closer to $1=6 
JMP.) 


Ten years ago, there were 448 
privately-owned banks in China’s 
major cities. The Communists first 
severely restricted their activities to 
block further growth. Next, strin- 
gent capital requirements were an- 
nounced. Banks that could not meet 
the new requirements within 30 days 
were closed. Remaining banks were 
ordered to submit lists of depositors, 
borrowers, stockholders and safe de- 
posit boxholders—first step toward 
later seizure of assets. Banks were 
then ordered to deposit temporarily 
all cash in the government bank. A 
brief but severe period of inflation 
followed, and when the cash was re- 
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turned it had depreciated substan- 
tially. 

Mass Shutdown. After one year, 
about 233 banks had closed. The 
Shanghai Stock Exchange was raided 
and the money and securities markets 
immobilized. Remaining banks were 
advised to form syndicates by merging 
with other banks. These syndicates 
were later combined until there were 
five major systems. Capital of these 
systems was confiscated and top of- 
ficers of the government bank were 
then placed on their boards of direc- 
tors. Later, all of these institutions 
were absorbed as branches of the 
Peoples Bank of China. 

Simultaneously, the Communists 
entrenched their monopoly by edging 
out foreign-owned banks and insur- 
ance companies that had great in- 
fluence in China since 1900. The 
sole privately-owned foreign exchange 
bank, Bank of China, was promptly 
taken over and made a subsidiary of 
the Peoples Bank. Its worldwide 
branches also came under Communist 
control, with the exception of those 
in the U. S. and a few smaller coun- 
tries. Rigid control of cash was es- 
tablished. Checks were required for 
all remittances over a moderate sum. 
The state bank was empowered as the 
only institution that could issue cur- 
rency or extend loans. Credit by 
any other institutions was prohibited. 

With a complete monopoly and 
centralization of funds, in a country 
where there had been many different 


IN RED CHINA, IT’S EASY 


Revenue 


From Agriculture........... 

From Industry and Commerce. . 
Receipts from State Enterprises 
ROHN COGS 6.0 as Sept ck so Ks 


Expenditures 

Economic Development 

Social Service (Education)........ 
CUO gic 5h Sse cwic dc gas ee acr 
Administration. ........eeeeeeeee 
Repayment of Loans 

Aid to Foreign Countries. ........ 
Credit Funds Allotted to Banks. .... 


currencies, the next principle was to 
entrench the state even further. A 
new bookkeeping system was intro- 
duced whereby all working capita! of 
companies was placed on deposit with 
the Peoples Bank and transformed 
into a loan from the bank at a high 
rate of interest. These funds, plus 
revenues from taxes and absorption 
of all private cash holdings and de- 
posits provided the base for further 
expansion of those enterprises upon 
whom the politicians smiled, and en- 
riched the state enormously. Net 
profits of enterprises after taxes are 
converted into reserve funds and 
loaned to the Peoples Bank at no in- 
terest. 

In dealing with private citizens, the 
Chinese Communists force them to 
deposit their cash into savings ac- 
counts. More than one-half of wages 
earned in big’urban centers are de- 
posited in banks. These are really 
forced donations to the government, 
for there is no reason to withdraw 
savings when an individual is not per- 
mitted to have any but a nominal 
amount of cash on hand, and is 
severely limited in what he can spend. 
A deposit is largely a bookkeeping 
matter, from the saver’s standpoint. 
Thus, the Communists pay wages 
with one hand and take them back 
with the other. 

The explanation of the leading offi- 
cer of the Peoples Bank is different: 
“People nowadays conscientiously put 
idle money into the bank to help build 


TO BALANCE THE BUDGET 


1957 1958 
(Million Yuan) 


15,439 18,740 
2,931 3,260 
11,305 14,100 
14,425 22,070 
673 
30,537 


1959 
(Budget) 


19,900 

3,300 
15,200 
31,800 


14,962 
4,761 
5,509 
2,322 
838 
454 
1,626 

30,472 


26,270 
4,350 
5,000 
2,270 


1,180 
__1650 
40,720 


50,790 


Source: Li Hsein-Nien— Finance Minister 
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up socialism in the country.” 


Many “Patriots.”” One spur to en- 
courage savings is to launch a “‘patri- 
otic’ drive. All those who do not 
participate may thereby be deemed 
unpatriotic. Through such methods, 
Chinese bankers claim savings have 
risen 214 times since 1957 to a level 
of about 4.5 billion yuan. The rise 
in savings deposits has made possible 
an increase in credit, with loans for 
industrial production undoubtedly up 
considerably in recent years. 


The Chinese Communists boast 
there has been no inflation, and this is 
supported by the governmental re- 
tail price index, which is about the 
same now asin 1950. This, of course, 
is meaningless because the govern- 
ment guides everyone’s standard of 
living through rigid currency and 
wage controls. Because of its vast as 
powers, the Red Chinese government With a ‘unl peacall sean 2 cj ‘4d 
finds it simple to balance the national ; ; * : 
budget. As shown by the accom- mountain snows, Arizona s sunny valleys are now ablaze with 
panying table, the 1959 budget pro- Spring flowers ...yellow poppies, scarlet verbena, fiery ocotillo 
vides for total revenues and expendi- ...even the giant sahuaro cactus sports lovely blossoms. 
tures of about 52 billion yuan ($8.7 To many visitors, the combination of this beautiful, wide open 
billion at the realistic exchange rate). country, wonderful weather and our friendly, informal 


Typical of the colorful language in way of life reacts more excitingly than any Spring tonic. 
describing this budget (everyone must So...many of them decide to stay...and Arizona grows. 
apply his own bleach) is Finance Min- 
ister Li Hsein-Nien’s statement on the cakantle one 
1959 budget: ‘“‘This is designed to ex- 


. 4s ae 000 1,300,000 

loit existing potentialities and sup- Populaven ram ' : 

S an mat leap forward. It 7 Manufacturing $129,000,000 $550,000,000 
. acs . Construction $110,000,000 $500,000,000 

drawn up in the spirit of coordinating 


as in a chess game all the activities of We'll be glad to tell you more. 
the whole nation.”’ 

The balanced budget has at least Grbit PP. Heme 
eliminated the need for issuing gov- Sicilia 
ernment securities, which the Com- 


: : ‘ THE ONE BANK 
munists ceased to do in 1959 with a . 
pledge of never borrowing again. SERVING ALL ARIZONA 


There have been five separate issues 

of “national loans” since 1953, totall- 61 OFFICES Resources Over $600 Million 

ing 3.5 billion yuan. The Peoples MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Bank last month stated three primary 

goals of an anti-inflationary financial | ———~—-——— pene ee RS NE a 
policy which was not unlike pro- 
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JUST LOOK AT THESE TYPICAL GROWTH COMPARISONS: 


bank credits must be brought under a : 

unified plan and coordinated without for banks, br okers al id dealers 
resorting to note issues to redress 
financial deficits; 2) amount of money 
in circulation must be determined in = 
the light of needs of commercial ac- Garvin Bantel & Co 
tivity; 3) any rise in the purchasing ? : 
power of the people must be made to 
correspond with increases in produc- 
tion of consumer goods. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


“The Year of the Great Leap For- Phone REctor 2-6900 Tedciepe: Federal Funds NY 1-17 
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“The Year of the Peasant” is at hand 
in Mainland China. Last year’s ag- 
ricultural and production totals, by 
official admission, fell drastically short 
of previously announced goals. These 
embarrassing results would have 
strengthened the opposition in a de- 
mocracy. But in Communist China, 
the opposition was “wrong” to point 
out the unrealities and dangers of 
the program and still “wrong” when 
events justified apprehensions. A new 
drive is now underway against “right- 
wing opportunists” and this may be a 
mask for hiding internal conflicts, for 
export of all Communist China’s news- 
papers has just been banned. 


A brief outline of Red China’s eco- 
nomic history is enlightening: When 
the Communist masters seized con- 
trol in 1949 their first objective was to 
build up giant industrial complexes 
in the interior, near the sources of raw 
materials, away from the militarily 
vulnerable seacoast, close to the sup- 
ply line of Russia. Shanghai was to be 
cast out as a legacy of Western im- 
perialism and new ports and industri3s 
would be built up from’scratch. These 
wild anticipations were soon dis- 
carded. 


About Face. Since then, economic 
goals have changed enormously. 
Work on pioneer projects slowed 
down. The old major centers made 
a comeback. Then the authorities 
realized this was showing slow results 
because of transportation bottlenecks 
and lack of technical personnel. A 
movement was started to decentralize 
basic industries. This reached a peak 
in 1958. Each village and town was 
encouraged to have its own native 
blast furnaces, open cast coal sites, 
primitive cement kilns and so forth— 
enough to meet its own immediate 
needs so the few modern plants could 
deal with high quality industrial de- 
mand. 


The program was a complete fiasco. 
Some two million backyard blast fur- 
naces were built. Pig iron produced 
proved unfit for proper steel making. 
From 50 to 60 working days were re- 
quired to produce one ton of pig iron. 
Now the pendulum has swung back 
to emphasis on middle sized plants 
less wasteful of effort than village- 


level plants but more practical than - 


giant complexes. 


China, however, is still an agricul- 
tural, non-industrial country. The 
total industrial labor force totaled 
but 5.6 million, or less than 1 per cent 


of the population, at the end of 1959. 


Efforts to spur agricultural produc- 
tion have been intense. Total grain 
production last year rose to 275 mil- 
lion tons from 108 million in 1949. 
Drought, flood, inadequate storage, 
shortage of livestock, almost complete 
lack of mechanization (973 tractors 
built last year) plus erroneous tech- 
niques and bureaucratic blunders 
have prevented much larger gains. 
Therefore, official figures for 1958 and 
estimates for 1959 have been revised 
downward sensationally. 


Communist Chinese leaders devot- 
ed;three years after 1949 to “‘rehabil- 
itation.” The first five-year plan was 
started in 1953. The country is now 
approaching midpoint of the second 
five-year plan. During the first plan 
the Communists claimed annual 
growth varied between 7.8 and 31.7 
per cent. Capital goods industries have 
grown faster because of concentration 
in this area. But China’s industrial 
development is not impressive. In 
automobiles, for example, she _ is 
known as the “International Motor 
Show” because her streets are an ex- 
hibition of every foreign car but 
never a domestic make. Last year, 
16,000 cars were produced in a new 
factory imported complete from Rus- 
sia. Commercially, there is less air 
traffic in China now than before the 
war. Railroad mileage totals 18,570. 


Customers & Currency. In consid- 
ering the foreign trade of Communist 
China, there are two outstanding facts 
to be stressed: 1) China’s current 
trade is concentrated with countries 
that represented only a small fraction 
of total volume up to ten years ago; 
2) the least international currency in 
the world, which has no realistic re- 
lationship with any other currency 
unit—even the ruble—is the Com- 
munist China jen min pi. 

When the JMP was introduced as 
Communist China’s sole legal tender, 
all private dealings in gold and silver 
were prohibited and exchange of 
metals on the market was strictly for- 
bidden. Similarly, circulation of all 
foreign currencies is strictly prohibit- 
ed. No currency, whether the JMP 
or foreign, may be taken in or out of 
Red China. A top official of the 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
told the writer this is an excellent rule 
to observe “if you don’t want your 
head cut off.’’ 

Thus, Communist China has a 
series of varied rates of exchange. 


There are the declared rates of Ho 
Kong dollars, pound sterling, rupe 
Swiss francs and the Indonesian” 
rupiah. The indirect official rate of 
the U. S. dollar by crossing with sterl-_ 
ing is 2.475. The internal rate of the 
U. S. dollar is 2.838 on the basis of 
gold, since the rate is 99 yuan per 
ounce. The true rate, as mentioned, 
probably is about $1 to 6 yuan, but 
this is academic because of the lack of 
trade between the two countries. In 

other words, the Communist China 
currency is so variable that it com- 
mands no uniform value of its own at 
any given time. Under a system of 
absolute monopoly, this system, un- 
feasible for a capitalist country, is 

workable. 





Despite the variable exchange rates, 
it is apparent that Red China’s loss 
in foreign exchange has been great 
over recent years. 


Figure Blackout. This doubtless 
was a reason for China’s discontinua- 
tion of her foreign trade indices. The 
excuse was that “‘customs are now so 
rapidly enlarged and so busy that 
there is no time to do the indices.” 
This weak excuse meant a blackout 
on the real value of Communist 
China’s foreign trade and that the 
yuan was to have no real relationship 
to any other currency. The Com- 
munist leaders are aware of the ad- 
vantage this gives them in exaggerat- 
ing foreign trade statistics and in con- 
cealing from the free world their true 
position. 


Said Foreign Trade Minister Yeh 
Chi Chuong recently: ‘‘All of us know 
that during the period of old China, 
our domestic market prices had direct 
relationship with the prices of the 
capitalistic international market. 
Fluctuations in the international mar- 
ket had decisive effects upon our 
domestic prices. In this era of mani- 
pulated capitalism, this is exceedingly 
disadvantageous to our national econ- 
omy. Not only has it made our na- 
tional industries lose protection, but 
it has compelled our farmers to sell 
their produce to foreigners or their 
agents at a lower price than the real 
value. Since founding of the People’s 
Republic, we have realized control of 
foreign trade and a protective policy. 
We have also separated the domestic 
market price from that of the inter- 
national market, so that domesti¢ 
prices may not be affected by the 
fluctuations of capitalist international 
market prices.” 
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Soviet Russia’s loans and advances 
have bolstered Communist China’s 
international trading position sub- 
stantially, but it is certain that the 
U. S. boycott on all trade with Red 
China has seriously impaired that B k S k 
country’s development. In _ recent an toc S 
years, total trade has amounted to 
about 10 billion yuan. Imports from 
and exports to Communist bloc coun- ; ; 
tries account for about 75 per cent of of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 
the total, and Russia alone accounts 
for about three-fourths of the Com- 
munist bloc trade. Chief Chinese 
imports from Russia, in order of value, 
are: 1) complete factories; 2) petrol- 
ae ca Ge eee We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 
Russia are: 1) textiles; 2) metal ores buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 
and concentrates; 3) soybeans; 4) non- 
ferrous metals. 


The significant fact is that the U.S., 
Japan and Hong Kong, which former- YT 
ly accounted for about 60 per cent of BL H & Co.. INC. 
all Mainland China’s trade, in recent New York « San Francisco - Cuicaco - Los Ancetes » SEATTLE » PorTLAND 
years have represented only about 8 * Boston + PHitapecruia - PrrrspurcH - CLeveLanp- Loutsvitie + INDIANAPOLIS 
per cent./It is obvious that a backward 
country such as China has not been 
able to shift its trade pattern so ab- 
ruptly from the free world to the 
Communist bloc without severely ad- 
verse effects. 


Our analysis of the 1959 year-end reports of a group 
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Although the Chinese Communist 


government was formally inaugurated 
just one decade ago, the Communist 
Party in China is 38 years old. Their 


revolution was based on the assertion ® ® 

that with one-fourth of the world’s for Reliable Protection 
population, China is as much entitled against 

to her place in the sun as any Western 


“conmenit compin. vo, oon | FIRE, BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 


today, touchiness in international re- 

lations, distrust of the rest of the 

world (even her allies) and a natural 

expansionist tendency belie a deep 

feeling of inferiority by the Red 

Chinese government. Therefore, 

sights have been turned inward, away 

from the outside world, and feverish ae 

emphasis has been placed on building =” ae ct Sour ae 
up a Communist state that would fea- 

ture an agrarian economy, totalitar- and you get all with ADT 
ianism, cooperative ownership of in- 

dustry, planning of all economic goals © Central Station Services in principal 
and resistence to foreigners. cities and surrounding areas. 


After 10 years, it can be truly said e Elsewhere, ADT-Maintained Systems, 


the Chinese leaders have failed utter- direct-connected to fire and police headquarters. 
ly to repeal natural laws of economics 


and have built up a financial and eco- Controlled Companies of 
nomi item ideal f dic- 
Romie aystem ideal ase means of dc- | @ AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


as a means of developing their sadly A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
impoverished country. Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Use The Chase 
Manhattan 
Portfolio Review 
Service for 
your bank's 
investments 


The investment market is as close as your 
bank’s front door—as near as your telephone 
when you use The Chase Manhattan Port- 
folio Review Service. The Chase Manhattan’s 
intimate, day-to-day contact with develop- 
ments in the nation’s financial center can 
bring to your bank’s investment portfolio the 
benefit of an objective viewpoint both in- 
formed and interested. 


You will find that The Chase Manhattan 
Bank investment specialists, who will work 
with you on the management of your bank’s 
portfolio, will effectively augment your staff. 
Their long experience and knowledge of bank 
investment problems and the money market 
are combined with a keen and perceptive un- 
derstanding of the special conditions affecting 
various parts of the country. 


Whether you want continuous, permanent 
investment advisory service . . . or just a 
periodical spot portfolio review . . . or merely 
an informal investment contact to answer 
occasional questions ... whatever your bank’s 
investment needs may be, The Chase Man- 
hattan Portfolio Review Service is equipped 
and eager to assist you. 

Why not talk with your banking represen- 
tative at The Chase Manhattan—call HAnover 
2-6000, or write to Mr. Roger A. Lyon, Assis- 
tant Vice-President, 18 Pine Street, New York 
id, Nu... 
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BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Our bank’s investment 


situation is rather special— 
but The Chase Manhattan 
understands just what we need.” 





Common Stock Analysis 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


Here is one of the most re- 
markable of all growth com- 
panies. Today, Texas Instru- 
ments is either the largest or 
one of the dominant factors 
in each of its principal markets. 


Earnings jumped last year 
from $1.99 a share to an esti- 
mated $3.50-$3.60, and 
should reach the $4.50-$5.00 
range this year. By 1965, 
earnings could hit the $10 level. 


The stock has attained an 
institutional quality rating and 
merits consideration for ac- 
counts in which the use of a 
non-dividend-paying stock is 
permitted. 


By M. H. EARP 


Trust Investment Officer 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 


EXAS INSTRUMENTS frequently has 
been described as a ‘“‘little 
IBM.” Although the two com- 

panies are in somewhat different fields, 
this analogy is not inappropriate. 
Either by design or by accident, TI 
is in many ways a smaller model of 
that outstanding industrial enterprise. 
It is strikingly similar in its organiza- 
tional planning, emphasis on research, 
close attention to the development of 
personnel, marketing techniques and 
customer relations, ability to capital- 
ize quickly on new products, and 
awareness of its obligations to stock- 
holders. 

Few other major companies can 
match the financial performance of 
Texas Instruments during the last 
decade. In terms of sales, the com- 
pany ranked close to the top 200 in- 
dustrials in 1959. By the end of 
1960, if sales reach the anticipated 
$275 million level, TI will be among 
the 150 largest companies in the U. S. 
This will put Texas Instruments ahead 
of such well-known and institution- 
ally-accepted names as Rohm & Haas, 
Addressograph, U. S. Gypsum, Pfizer 
and Motorola. As recently as 1957, 
TI was barely able to make the list of 
the 500 largest industrial companies. 


Texas Instruments is fundamental- 
ly a scientific organization specializing 
in solid state physics and physical 
chemistry. It is vertically integrat- 
ed from basic research, through com- 
ponent manufacture and engineering, 
to final instrumentation. In the com- 
pany’s terminology, it is prepared to 
render the “total technical effort’’— 
research, development, engineering 
and production. 

TI is either the largest or one of the 
dominant factors in each of its prin- 
cipal markets. It is believed to be 
the biggest manufacturer of electronic 
semiconductor devices. It is one of 
the dominant factors in radar and in- 
frared. It is the leader in the produc- 
tion of clad metals and fixed tempera- 
ture controls. Its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, M & C Nuclear Inc., built the 
first—and currently has the largest— 
privately-owned nuclear fuel plant. 
TI has consistently maintained a pos- 
ition as one of the leaders in the prac- 
tical application of the earth sciences 
since 1930 through what is now called 
the Geosciences and Instrumentation 
Division. Its knowledge and work 
in the field of ‘‘exotic metallurgy’”’ also 
is outstanding. 

The executive offices of Texas In- 
struments are simple and appear even 
Spartan due to the use of plain metal 
furniture and the absence of window 
drapes or other adornments. The 
metal bookcases along the walls are 
crammed with technical journals and 
similar literature. One gets the im- 
pression that business is the object of 
the day. 


— 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS’ SALES 
BY MAJOR DIVISION 
Percentage 
to Total 
Semiconductor-Components 
Division 
Metals and Controls Division 
Spencer Dept. 12% 
General Plate Dept. 12 
Nuclear Products Dept. 10 34 
Apparatus Division 15 
Geosciences & Instrumentation 
Division 14 
Engineering Supply Co. 2 


35% 


Organization. The lines of author- | 
ity outlined in Texas Instruments’ © 
general organizational chart reflect | 
the same impression of efficiency and | 
discipline. Below the board of direc- | 
tors and the president, the company — 
is completely decentralized into auto- — 
nomous product divisions on the one 
hand and central staff, management- 
control functions on the other. 


There are four product divisions, 
each headed by a vice president, | 
These are the Apparatus Division, the 7 
Metals and Controls Division, the” 
Semiconductor-Components Division, 
and the Geosciences and Instrumenta- 
tion Division. The Engineering Sup- 
ply Co., a subsidiary that has its own 
president, also is treated as a product 
division. 

The central staff is subdivided into 
marketing, finance, personnel and re- 
search. A new division, quality con-" 
trol, will be added this year. Each 
individual product division has similar 
staffs which are responsible directly 
to the vice president of the particular 
division. Although the divisional 
staff members are not under the super= 
vision of their central staff counter 
parts, there is a close liaison between 
the two groups. Personnel shifts are” 
made in both directions from time to 
time as the need arises. 


This type of organizational scheme 
has two distinct advantages. First, 
it provides management in depth. 
Second, it affords exceptional flexi- 
bility. Additional operating divi- 
sions may be added easily without 
either disrupting the existing chain of 
administration or losing close control 
of costs. Much of the success that 
TI has had in integrating merged com- 
panies is attributable to this organiza- 
tion. 

Product Mix. A broad product 
base is essential to a company doing 
business in the scientific fields where 
technology is changing rapidly. As 
a result, Texas Instruments has at 
tempted to maintain a reasonable 
balance between its product divisions.’ 
The extent to which the company has 
been able to achieve this goal is indi 
cated in the accompanying table. 
Since an official breakdown of sales # 
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The Case of the 


determined dowager 


(Hubert, the Harris Lion, relates a true story 


and | about an unusual service performed for one 
ree of our correspondent banker friends) 
any | 

uto- 

<a : **An officer of a correspondent 





bank of ours called us one day with 
an urgent plea for help. His elderly 
mother, he said, was determined 
to visit our fair city to see the 
sights—and alone! 

‘‘What’s more—she not only 
turned down his offer to drop all 
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2nta- 


Sup- business and accompany her, but 
own insisted (with the tip of her cane) 
duct 


that she’d brook no interference 
on his part whatsoever. 

*“You can see the dual problem 
we faced. She had to be escorted — 
i and she had to be induced to ac- 

cept this gesture willingly. It was 
; a situation that called for the serv- 
aad 4 , a ca! ices of a person with the wisdom 
sional ; i a of Solomon, and the adroitness of 
super= : te . a foreign diplomat. 
unter “Our Mr. M. accomplished this 
tw ‘a mission. Suffice to say—they saw 
ts a } the sights, lunched leisurely, and 
~ parted warm friends. For our part, 
we were pleased that things had 


cheme turned out so well. 


First, 















“You can be sure that any prob- 

depth. ; 

flexi: lem put to the Harris by one of our 
, divi- correspondents receives the per- 
ithout sonal attention of our officers. Bear 
rain of this fact in mind in considering a 
-ontrol new-—or additional—correspondent & 
s that relationship here in Chicago.” 
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table. Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882— Incorporated 1907 
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Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 
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not published, these figures are esti- 
mates. However, they are known to 
be sufficiently accurate to suggest 
that there is not overconcentration in 
any single area. 


The Semiconductor-Components 
Division is thought to have experienc- 
ed the most growth with sales having 
quadrupled over the past five years. 
The big products have been the ger- 
manium and silicon transistors. The 
company’s other components, such as 
diodes, rectifiers, capacitors and re- 
sistors, also are manufactured by this 
division. 

The Metals and Controls Division 
resulted from the acquisition of Metals 
and Controls Corp. last April. This 
merger was proposed by TI in order 
to gain access to new markets where 
its own research staff already had 
been doing work and to obtain the 
proven technical competency in met- 
tallurgy that Metals and Controls 
possessed. 


The Spencer Department of the 
Metals and Controls Division is the 
nation’s largest producer of fixed tem- 
perature controls. In addition, it 
manufactures a line of relays, circuit 
breakers and high-performance 
switches. 


The General Plate Department of 
the Metals and Controls Division is 
the dominant factor in clad metals. 
Unlike alloying, the cladding of metals 
does not change their characteristics. 
The metals used include pure beryl- 
lium, platinum, nickel, gold and vana- 
dium as well as the more commonly 
known metals such as stainless steel 
and aluminum. The primary mar- 
kets are in the jewelry, chemical and 
electrical product industries. 


The Nuclear Products Department 
of Metals and Controls is considered 
to be the country’s largest fabricator 
of nuclear fuel components, elements 
and cores. -Through its subsidiary, 
M & C Nuclear Inc., original research 
is being conducted in high tempera- 
ture technology, ceramics, ‘‘exotic 
metallurgy,” and testing and control 
equipment. It has pioneered in very 
low level alpha counting, quantitative 
gamma spectrometry and eddy cur- 
rent testing. 

The Apparatus Division is largely 
committed to work for the military. 
While much of this is classified, it is 
known to be in the areas of radar, in- 
frared, sonar telemetry and digital 
computer programming. The major 
civilian contract that the division has 








at present is for long-range radar sys- 
tems to be used by the nation’s prin- 
cipal airports. In contrast to the 
Nuclear Products Department of Met- 
als and Controls, research in this di- 
vision has been concerned with low 
temperature technology. 


The Geosciences and Instrumenta- 
tion Division is composed of three 
groups. The Geophysical Service 
group is the oldest and was the foun- 
dation on which TI was built. Seis- 
mic and gravity-magnetic field parties 
are currently under contract to major 
oil companies on a world-wide scale, 
The instrumentation group designs 
and manufactures seismic instruments 
and data processing equipment. For 
example, this group recently com- 
pleted an installation for the Sun Oil 
Co. in Lake Maracaibo that automa- 
tically regulates the production of 57 
wells. In addition, this equipment 
logs the production data on punched 
cards so that it can be analyzed in a 
computer. Finally, the Geosciences 
Department was formed last year to 
co-ordinate the activities of the other 
two groups as they might apply to 
missile and space vehicles and studies. 


It should be noted that, while 
Texas Instruments’ product mix is 
broad, the company is closely tied to- 
gether by common areas of scientific 
knowledge. The Apparatus Divi- 
sion’s work on sonar and radar is very 
similar to the Geosciences and Instru- 
mentation Division’s work in seis- 
mology. Semiconductor devices are 
used by all the other divisions. The 
Metals and Controls Division contrib- 
utes experience with high-purity 
metals that is particularly helpful to 
the Apparatus and Semiconductor- 
Components Divisions. 


Direct sales to the Government 
probably do not account for more 
than a fourth of the total, but direct 
and indirect sales together are believ- 
ed to be as high as 45 per cent. TI 
apparently is trying to reduce this 
percentage and to keep only those con- 
tracts which offer experience that can 
be transferred to commercial or in- 
dustrial uses. However, whether sub- 
stantial progress can be made in this 
direction is problematical since s0 
much of the company’s advanced 
scientific knowledge has significant 
military implications. 


Marketing. Texas Instruments ex- 
cels in marketing. The company has 
a large, well-trained sales force of 
graduate engineers with offices in 38 
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of the world’s major cities. It is the 
duty of these employees to assist the 
customer in making the most effective 
utilization of TI’s products. This 
may take the form of helping the cus- 
tomer rewire circuits to take advan- 
tage of transistors or suggesting how 
an instrument may fit into a system. 
Because of the manufacturer’s need 
for technical support from the sup- 
plier, a strong sales organization is 
equal in importance to price as a com- 
petitive weapon. 


While foreign sales are relatively 
small currently, except for Geophy- 
sical Services, TI is making a serious 
effort to expand its international mar- 
kets. As a result of its work for the 
oil companies, the company has been 
engaged in business in other countries 
almost since its inception. Thus, 
management is fully acquainted with 
conditions abroad. 


In order to supply the international 


demand for its products more effec-— 


tively, Texas Instruments Ltd. was 
established in Bedford, England, in 
1958. Profitable in its first full year 
of operations, this plant already is 
being enlarged. Including the prop- 
erties acquired with the Metals and 
Controls merger, TI has manufactur- 
ing facilities in England, Italy, France, 
Mexico, Argentina and Australia. 


Management. Able management 
is important to any company. In the 
electronics industry high-quality man- 
agement in depth is vital. Sheltered 
positions accruing from a fortunate 
locational advantage, low-cost raw 
materials or strong patents do not 
exist. Therefore, a thorough exami- 
nation of the qualifications of a com- 
pany’s executives and the character- 
istics of its employees is imperative. 

Chairman Eric Jonsson, 58, has 
been associated with Texas Instru- 
ments and its predecessor companies 
since 1930. His first position was 
that of superintendent of the Geophy- 
sical Service laboratory at Newark, 
N. J. Subsequently, he became vice 
president and treasurer in 1942, and 
president of Texas Instruments in 
1951. He was elected chairman of 
the board in 1958. 

Eugene McDermott, chairman of 
the executive committee, is a phy- 
sicist. Together with Dr. J. C. Kar- 
cher, he formed Geophysical Service 
Inc. in 1930. At 61 years of age, Mr. 
McDermott is the oldest member of 
the TI executive staff. 


President Patrick E. Haggerty has 
March 15, 1960 


been with the Texas Instruments or- 
ganization since 1945. He had pre- 
viously been head of the Electronics 
Production Branch of the Electronic 
Components Group in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in Washington. He was 
elected president of Texas Instru- 
ments in 1958 at the age of 44. 


Vice President Cecil H. Green was 
born in Manchester, England, but 
spent most of his early years in Can- 
ada. He became a naturalized citi- 
zen in 1936. Before joining Texas 
Instruments, he had been engaged in 





Checks stamped ‘‘paid” 


Cummins makes perforators for every size bank — 
from models for handling a few checks a day to fully 
automatic machines. Two new booklets give important 
facts on how Cummins perforators protect your de- 


positors. Send for your copies today! 


/¢/Cummins 


are frequently recashed! 
Stamped “‘paid’’ impressions can be faint, missed, 
obliterated, or ignored. Only perforation means can- - 
cellation—you can't overlook a hole—and you can’t 
erase a hole. The major fraud losses of industrial and 
commercial firms are accomplished by the reuse of 
checks and disbursement documents. That's why most 
banks feel that the perforation of paid checks provides 
essential protection for their depositors. 


S 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


developmental engineering work for 
General Electric, Raytheon, Wireless 
Specialty Co. in Boston, and Califor- 
nia Federal Telephone. 


There are three directors who are 
not company officers. The most wide- 
ly known is Dr. Lloyd Berkner, a dis- 
tinguished scientist who is currently 
president of Associated Universities, 
Inc. This organization is an educa- 
tional institution sponsored by nine 
leading universities in the Northeast 
to establish and operate large research 
facilities that provide the academic 
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and improved 
TIME and DATE STAMP 


This new Roberts HRTD time and 
date stamp gives you crisp clear 
impressions with great flexibility of 
printed message. Utilizes three sim- 
e basic balanced units—printing 
cad, ribbon mechanism, electric 
drive—and new hammer method of 
printing with automatic self-align- 
ing platens. Paper-trip operation. 
Fine engineering. Choice of three 
colors. One of a family of Roberts 
numbering devices famous since 
1889. Write Roberts Numbering 
Machine Division, Heller Roberts 
Mfg. Corp., 700 Jamaica Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manufacturing Corporation 
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community with access to the most 
sophisticated and advanced research 
devices. These include the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Brookhaven 
National Laboratory and the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory. 


The other outside directors are 
Ewen V. MacVeagh, a partner of the 
New York law firm of Davis, Polk, 
Wardell, Sunderland & Kiendl; and 
Emory G. Ackerman, a partner of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc., 
management engineers. 


The average age of the executives 
on the central staff and in the top 
positions in the product divisions of 
TI is about 45 years. Their average 
length of service with the company or 
its predecessors is 16 years. With 
one exception, all have engineering 
degrees and the majority either hold 
advanced degrees or have done grad- 
uate work in engineering, mathema- 
ties and physics. 


The emphasis which Texas Instru- 
ments puts on personnel is indicated by 
the assignment of two men with Ph.D. 
degrees to the personnel group of the 
central staff. A strenuous effort is 
made to recruit the more promising 
college graduates. A warm relation- 
ship with the universities is main- 
tained by supplying visiting lecturers 
and through the TI-GSI Foundation, 
which periodically sends the science 
departments packages of Texas In- 
struments’ latest components and 
equipment. 


The company has the most liberal 
profit-sharing and pension benefits 
allowed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and stock options are given 
to the key administrative employees. 


Research. The future growth of 
Texas Instruments will be largely de- 
pendent upon the ideas that come 
from its research laboratories. Con- 
sequently, the company has been 
steadily increasing its personnel and 
adding to its physical facilities. Re- 
search expenditures rose from about 
$9.5 million in 1957 to approximately 
$30 million (about 15 per cent of 
sales) in 1959. Of this amount, 
roughly half was contract work for 
others—principally the Government. 


Research activities are organized 
along the same lines as the company 
as a whole. The Central Research 
and Engineering Department is con- 
sidered to be a staff function, report- 
ing directly to the president. Central 
Research conducts the company’s ex- 


perimental research and develops new 
products to the point that they are 


within one year of commercial appli- 
cation. At that time, a transfer is 


made to the appropriate product diy- 


ision where the division’s own research 
staff is expected to work out final 
adaptation to a particular market. 


The Central Research Laboratories 
are housed in a recently completed, 
87 thousand square-foot building spe- 
cifically designed for research in solid 
state physics and physical chemistry. 
The company is believed to have 
about 150 scientists, including phy- 
sicists, chemists and mathematicians, 
working in Central Research. A 
third of them currently are engaged 
in “undirected” research work. 


Although the exact nature and stage 
of development of Texas Instruments’ 
research activity is confidential, the 
work in solid state circuitry and in 
innovations raising the speed and 
temperature tolerance of transistors 
and diodes is believed to be particular- 
ly promising. Within the next five 
years, some tangible results also 
should be reported in advanced metal- 
lurgy. It is improbable that TI will 
be surpassed in its fields of specializa- 
tion for any lengthy period and there 
is the possibility that the company 
may extend its lead in some areas. 


Financial. Texas Instruments’ op- 
erating record for the past five years 
is shown in the accompanying table. 
The outlook for 1960 is for further im- 
provement. Sales could easily reach 
$275 million and earnings should rise 
to the $4.50—$5.00 range. According 
to leading trade publications, the 
products that make up the principal 
part of the company’s business are ex- 
pected to continue to grow at a 30 to 
40 per cent annual rate over the next 
five years. If these markets mater- 
ialize, it would be possible for TI to 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS’ 
OPERATING RECORD 


$61.6 
79.5 


Per Share 
Earnings 


$ .99 
1.17 


1955 

1956 

1957 103.5 E33 

1958 136.3 1.99 

1959* 200.0 3.50-3.60 
*Author’s estimates. 
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attain the $10-per-share earnings-level 
by 1965. 

Despite the Western spirit inherent 
in those working in the frontiers of 
science, the company exhibits a con- 
servative New England attitude in its 
financial policies. Debt is practically 
insignificant. The current ratio is 
held at the classical two-to-one figure. 
TI has never paid a cash dividend and 
reportedly does not plan to do so as 
long as its needs for capital funds re- 
main substantial. 

Most fiduciaries are prohibited by 
statute from investing in securities or 
other property on which a cash return 
is not paid. Therefore, Texas In- 
struments’ common stock is an ineli- 
gible investment for these accounts. 
However, it most certainly merits an 
institutional quality rating and should 
be considered where the use of a non- 
dividend-paying stock is permitted. 


Texas Instruments’ securities have © 


historically sold at a high P/E ratio, 
as have those of companies, such as 
IBM, Minnesota Mining and Minnea- 
polis-Honeywell, with unusually high 
growth rates. A reversal of this pat- 
tern seems unlikely so long as the 
company maintains its leading posi- 
tion in the industry. 


FARM DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 18) 


in periodic reports. As results are re- 
lated to the methods and techniques 
employed in obtaining them over the 
years, these reports become steadily 
more valuable. 

At the time of the establishment of 
our Farm Department in 1928, only 
two or three Illinois banks were man- 
aging farms. But the trend toward 
bank management of farms has per- 
haps been more rapid in this state 
than in any other. 


In addition to managing land for 
the bank’s clients, many of the agri- 
culturally trained men in the em- 
ploy of Illinois banks also manage 
farms held as part of trust estates. A 
successful farm management depart- 
ment, moreover, often serves as a 
feeder for the bank’s Trust Depart- 
ment, some of our clients of many 
years’ standing having left their farms 
in trust for the benefit of their 
children or grandchildren. A few have 
effected a sizable tax saving by leav- 
ing a life estate in their farms to their 
married children, with title passing in 
due course to their grandchildren: 


The duties and responsibilities that 
go with bank farm management blend 
very readily with those of the bank 
agricultural representative, and many 
bank agricultural men fall into both 
categories with their duties divided 
more or less equally between the 
two. This is true in our own case and 
we attribute much of the success we 
have achieved in our agricultural 
lending activities to the expert knowl- 
edge of all things agricultural that 
has been constantly at our disposal. 

We perhaps do a mill-run job of 
agricultural lending, but we believe 
we're doing the best possible job of 
meeting all of the credit needs of our 
farmer customers with a minimum 
risk to ourselves. We make some 
five- and ten-year farm real estate 





loans, most of which are for $10,000 
or less. We also work with some of 
the large insurance companies in 
helping them locate large farm loans 
for which they pay us a finder’s fee. 
For the most part, however, our lend- 
ing is confined to short-term crop pro- 
duction and feeder cattle loans, se- 
cured by chattel mortgages on crops or 
livestock. Our experience indicates 
very clearly that the man who is 
thoroughly trained in farm manage- 
ment knows how to handle agricul- 
tural credits. 

Needless to say, our farm credit 
files are as complete as we can make 
them. They are both accurate and 
current, and are easily available to all 
officers of the bank. Included in the 
file covering each of our borrowers is a 


ja are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


® Old-line factoring 


© Non-notification factoring 


¢ Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 


write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 
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LAW TRAINING 


— at Home — 
for Banking People 


A knowledge of Law can be an invaluable asset 
in a Banking career. It will give you a broader 
understanding of the important legal effects of 
your actions, both business and personal. 

Law training leads to business advancement, 
hastens accurate decisions, develops reasoning 
power. Thousands of ambitious men and women, 
who never intend to practice Law, study it in 
spare time as a real aid to business progress. 

Advance step by step with the help of licensed 
attorney instructors. 

Full 14-Volume Law Library included. Low 
cost—easy terms. LL.B. Degree conferred. 

Free valuable booklets “Law Training for 
Leadership”’ and “‘Evidence”’ tell complete 
story. Write today—no obligation. 

Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 417 South Dearborn Street 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 1728 Chicago 5, Mi. 
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financial statement, a personal history 
sheet, a statement of the repayment 
plan, and a follow-up data sheet. 


Helped Meet PCA Challenge 


The work of farm department man- 
agers and agricultural representatives 
has been an especially important fac- 
tor down through the years in the 
fight our banks have been waging 
against subsidized government com- 
petition in the field of agricultural 
lending; more particularly, that of the 
Production Credit Associations. While 
this competition proved for a time to 
be a serious challenge to the nation’s 
banks, it accomplished two things: 
It helped many farmers weather a 
condition of financial chaos, and it 
brought banks in general to a reali- 


NEW BOOKS, 





BUSINESS & MONEY. Financial & Ec- 
onomic Research Dept., Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, 111 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 90. 1960 review and out- 
look. 


INVESTOR NEWS. Francis I. duPont 
& Co., 1 Wall St., New York 5. New 
monthly magazine. 


TAX GUIDE FOR SMALL BUSINESS. 
143 pages. $1.95. Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Official 1960 U. S. Gov- 
ernment guide. 


THE NEW STATE OF HAWAII. Dept. of 
Economic Research, Bishop National 
Bank, P. O. Box 3200, Honolulu 1. 
Facts, figures, charts and pictures. 


THE KROGER CO. Estabrook & Co., 
15 State St., Boston 9; or The Ili- 
nois Co. Inc, 231 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4. Investment summary. 


THE INCOME OF NATIONS & PERSONS. 
By Alvin E. Coons. 672 pages. 
$6.75. Rand McNally & Co., P. O. 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. Introduction 
to economics, which is treated as a 
science of income. 


THE POLITICS OF NATIONAL PARTY 
CONVENTIONS. By Paul T. David, 
Ralph M. Goldman and Richard C. 
Bain. 592 pages. $10.00. The 
Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson 
Pl., Washington 6, D. C. Historical 


zation of their failure to fully dig.” 
charge their responsibilities in the” 
farm credit field. ‘ 

We go along with the recently 
stated view of the ABA’s Agricultural 
Credit Commission that “every bank 
in the nation that serves an agricul- ~ 





tural area can profitably support an ~ 


outside program.” The profitability of ~ 


vere 


such a program stems from many | 
sources: greater customer satisfac- | 
tion and good will, more and better © 
loans, increased income, a healthier © 
agricultural economy, a better com- | 
munity, a stronger nation. And as that — 


nation’s agriculture enters upon a 


period of tremendous adjustment, the — | 


need for carefully considered coopera- | 
tion with the country’s farmers prom- | 


ises to be greater than ever before. 
ANALYSES 


and analytical study of how the 
major political parties find and nomi- 


nate their candidates for President © 


and Vice President. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MORT-— 
GAGE MARKET. $1.00. Director of © 
Mortgage Finance, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36 St., New 4 
York 16.—Interim financing of FHA ~ 
and VA mortgages and the nation-~ 
wide mortgage market. E 


A PROPER MONETARY & BANKING | 

SYSTEM FOR THE U. S. By James ‘ 
Washington Bell and Walter Earl” 
Spahr. 239 pages. $6.00. The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26 St., New 
York 10. Proposes a return to the 
gold standard. 


SCHOOLS & STREAMS OF ECONOMIC © 
THOUGHT. By Edmund Whittaker. | 
416 pages. $6.50. Rand McNally” 
& Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80.” 
Chronological 
philosophies from Plato and Aristotle — 
to modern times. 


ESTATE PLANNING. 1960 Edition. 96 
pages. $1.50. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46. Quick ref- 
erence outline. , 


THE PROMISE OF ECONOMEC 

GROWTH. 55 pages. Single copies 

$1.00, less in bulk. Economic Re 

search Department, Chamber of 

Commerce of the -United States, 

Washington 6, D. C. Develops 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A banker talks about 


Microfilming Protection Against Disaster* 


By P. L. Jones 

Vice President and Cashier 
Mahoning National Bank 
Youngstown, Ohio 


“If a disaster, from any cause, destroyed 
the records of your bank tomorrow, could 
you be back in business with a minimum 
of delay?” At Mahoning National Bank 
we feel we can answer that question with 
a confident “‘yes.” 

More than a year ago, we recognized 
the need of a system which would make 
it possible to reconstruct our records in 
event of disaster. Banks have a quasi 
public responsibility in safeguarding the 
funds entrusted to their care by the public, 
and it is the bank’s responsibility to pro 
tect the public interest in every way poe 
sible. 

Disaster Program 


With this thought in mind, we set upa 
vital records security program which 
would cover our depositors and share 
holders in the event of disaster. Not only 
does it protect them month by month, 
but we can get back in business within 24 
hours following a disaster. Accounts call 
be reconstructed from debits and credits 
and the previous balance, which have 
been recorded on microfilm. 

Our program is based upon the use of 
microfilm, photographing daily a variety 
of items, and is quite similar to the pre 
gram outlined by the A.B.A. Advisory 
Commission on Bank Preparedness. At 


*Reprint of article which appeared in leading banking publications 
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protection of vital records 


though our program was planned before 
the Advisory Commission report was 
published, the details could be identified 
with the recommendations in this report. 

Why microfilm items daily instead of 
once a month? Actually, it is our opinion, 
and the opinion of many authorities in 
banking, that monthly microfilming of 
items is worthless as a security procedure. 
At the end of the first full day of trans- 
actions following the microfilming, the 
records no longer reflect the true status 
of the bank. 


Microfilm Best Method 


Microfilm seemed to offer the best method 
of using our present Recordak equipment 
to institute such a program. Duplicate 
rolls are prepared at the time of filming 
the documents and other media, one roll 
for storage in a security location out of 
the state and the other for on-premise 
record. 

In our main office, on Central Square 
in Youngstown, Ohio, a regular rdutine 
is followed to assure us that all items of 
security value have been placed on film 
each day. Our transit department films 
all transit items. This operation includes 
the first filming of “‘on us” items, since 
the posting of these items is delayed until 
the following day. In addition, this de- 
partment also microfilms all clearing 
house items and daily U.S. Savings Bond 
activity. 

In our consumer loan department, all 
new notes and ledger cards are filmed 
daily, including payments received and 
other reference material. In addition, 
ledger cards are photographed after each 
trial balance. 

Our daily microfilming extends to the 


commercial checking accounts, where all 
“on us” checks and deposits are photo- 
graphed after posting. The ledger cards 
are microfilmed once each month, after 
trial balance. Trial balances are run 
weekly and filming rotated. Our com- 
mercial ledgers are centralized for all 
offices, 
Films of Notes, Loans 


Duplicate rolls of film are used daily in 
our loan and discount department for 
new. notes and ledger cards, daily credits 
and other changes in the liability ledgers. 
This department also handles mortgage 
loans, and films its entire list of ledger 
cards semi-annually, in addition to the 
daily activity. 

Other daily microfilm schedules in- 
clude the savings department where 
posted cards, debits and credits for each 
day are recorded on film. The trust de- 
partment photographs all security rec- 
ords, ledgers and credits daily, and the 
accounting department films general 
ledger transactions daily. 

In our branch offices, a similar sched- 
ule is followed. Daily reference microfilm- 
ing includes the following items: (1) ‘‘on 


us”; (2) mail to correspondents and the 
Federal Reserve Bank; (3) clearing house 
items; (4) commercial deposit tickets. 
This work is photographed in routine 
order daily, and placed on a single roll 
of film. 

Loans, savings, general ledger and 
other records are daily microfilmed on 
the same basis as the departments in the 
main office. 


Discharge Responsibility 


If it sounds as though we take unnecessary 
pains with our program, we here at 
Mahoning nevertheless feel it only right 
to protect the funds and records entrusted 
to our keeping by the public. In other 
words, we microfilm all the records we 
can’t afford to lose. Through the use of 
our microfilming equipment, not only 
are we in the bank assured that we are 
safeguarded against any emergency or 
disaster, but . . . our customers know it, 
too. 

It is the opinion of our management 
that we have discharged our responsibil- 
ity to country, community and customer 
by protecting their records. 


GRAZE fiw Reena 


How about your bank? Are you microfilming all the records you can’t afford 
to lose? Chances are you can set up your own vital record security program 
with your present equipment. We, at Recordak, will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have and help you get your program started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, more automated microfilming equip- 
ment, write today for details on the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDEK* 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kedak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 32nd year 
IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada Lid., Toronto 


CURRENT COMMENT 


The Key 


The First National City Bank of 
New York, in its monthly letter on 
Business & Economie Conditions: 

N NEARLY all major industries, 
business inventories are low in 
relation to current sales levels 

by historical standards. . . . With 
sales likely to rise further, the need 
for rebuilding stocks is clear, even 
if allowance is made for the steady 
progress made by business man- 
agement in inventory control and 
increasing turnover. But whether 
accumulation is crammed into the 
first part of 1960 or cautiously 
stretched out over a longer period 
can spell the difference between 
boom and bust or a sustainable 
expansion. 


In Perspective 


Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president of 
Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia, before ABA’s Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference: 


APs the magnitude of trust 
funds may be better appraised 
if we point out that personal 

trusts alone (i.e., excluding invest- 
ment advisory and management ac- 
counts, and trusteed pension and 
profit-sharing funds of corpora- 
tions) in 1958 aggregated more 
than three times the total resources 
of all mutual savings banks in this 
country, exceeded the assets of all 
savings and loan associations, and 
approached the total time deposits 
in all commercial banks. These com- 


parisons should indicate the vital ~ 


importance of trust funds in our 
financial-economic system. 


Car Cycle? 


Malcolm D. Brown of R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., during a panel discus- 
sion on investments at ABA’s Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference: 


I PUT considerable reliance upon 
the production or sale of cars 
over a three-year interval. It 
was evident in the 1930s and it was 
evident to some extent in the 1920s 
that a large volume of cars over a 
three-year interval has a depressing 


effect upon car demand in the 
fourth year. This has again become 
evident since 1950. . . . 7.4 million 
seems the most probable number of 
new cars to be registered in 1960. 
.. - On any reasonable assump- 
tions—but including a strong 
1960—it seems highly probable that 
new-car registrations will return to 
the six-million level by 1962. If the 
strength continues through 1961, a 
much lower figure is conceivable 
in 1962. 


International Market 


Economist Marcus Nadler, before 
ABA’s Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence: 


HE DECADE AHEAD will be 
marked by relatively high 
interest rates. The demand 

for capital will be strong; the 
ability of the banks to expand their 
investments will be limited; and a 
return to the money market condi- 
tions that prevailed prior to the 
accord in March 1951 or during the 
recession years of 1953-54 and 
1957-58 is not likely. This is due 
primarily to the changed interna- 
tional position of the dollar and to 
the restoration of the international 
money market. From now on, 
money rates—notably short-term 
ones—will be determined not only 
by domestic business activity but 
also by money market conditions 
prevailing throughout the leading 
industrial ‘countries of the world. 
The cost of long term money and 
the availability of capital seeking 
an outlet in bonds and mortgages 
will depend on whether or not the 
inflationary pressures persist and 
whether fiscal discipline is prac- 
ticed. 


Apt Analogy 


Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc., in 
its weekly bond letter: 


T LEAST a note of humor crept 
into the questioning (by the 
Joint Economic Committee 

of Congress on the matter of the 
4\% per cent interest rate ceiling on 
new Treasury bond issues). At one 
stage, the chairman of the commit- 


tee (Sen. Douglas of Illinois) at- 
tempted a rather far-fetched analo- 
gy between the sale of sausages 
over the counter of a small grocery 
store and the sale of new issues of 
Treasury bonds. At this point, Sen. 
Bush of Connecticut inquired of 
Sen. Douglas ‘as to whether in 
speaking of sausages he had any 
particular kind of sausage in mind, 
such as bologna.” Sen. Bush was 
certainly on the ball because more 
bologna has been dished out by 
those who oppose a realistic ad- 
justment—including the elimina- 
tion—of the 444 per cent interest 
rate ceiling than almost any other 
issue that has come before Con- 
gress in recent years and that says 
quite a good deal. 


Continuity 
V. R. Steffensen, executive vice 
president of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, before ABA's Regional Mort- 
gage Workshop Meeting: 


NCE a bank determines to be- 
come really active in the 
mortgage field, it is of utmost 

importance that it continues active 
through all phases of the economic 
and business cycles. Many bankers 
are inclined to become panicky 
when money starts to tighten and 
suddenly withdraw from the mort- 
gage field. Some changes are, of 
course, required to conform with 
shifts in conditions in the money 
market—but not sudden with- 
drawal. . . . Builders are sensitive 
people; and if they detect a vacil- 
lating policy, they will look else- 
where for a connection. 


For the Record 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in its 
twice-monthly Investment Report: 


S A MATTER of historical fact, 
financial confidence in the 
past 83 years has been more 

than 10 per cent higher under Re- 
publican administrations than un- 
der Democratic administrations. 
For the 10 Republican administra- 
tions, our ‘“‘Market Price of $1 of 
Dividends” averaged $22.45, where- 
as in the five Democratic admini- 
strations it was $20.40. 





TO SOLVE 
DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 
PUZZLES... 
call on 


DIEBOLD 


Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 
for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, , 
manufacturer of the world’s finest “a 

bank equipment for a century, 


DIEBOLD 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


CANTON OHIO 


DIEBOLD, incorporated Dept. --3 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about 
Diebold Drive-in banking. 
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There’s a Way to 


FINANCE THAT INVENTORY 


Field warehousing provides 
the perfect answer to the prob- 
lem presented by the borrower 
of good character with an ex- 
cellent credit record and a high 
degree of management ability, 
but whose available capital is 
unequal to his inventory needs. 


By THOMAS CLINES 
Vice President, New York Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


HE PRIME PURPOSE of field ware- 
housing is to create acceptable 
collateral for bank loans that ex- 

ceed normal open line limits. By its 
use the businessman is given access 
to credit substantially in excess of the 
amount to which he would be entitled 
on the basis of his financial statement 
alone. The need for such credit may 
arise out of some seasonal or other 
regularly recurring fluctuation in the 
borrower’s working capital require- 
ments; or it may be due to the fact 
that he is temporarily under the nec- 
essity of financing an inventory manu- 
factured under firm contract against 
future shipping dates. 

One such borrower is a manufac- 

turer whose inventories build up to 


two seasonal peaks that occur just 
prior to the summer and winter sell- 
ing seasons. The former consists of 
men’s and boys’ summer slacks and 
work pants, while the latter is made 
up of children’s winter outer-clothing, 
and are all destined for national re- 
tail and mail order outlets. In the 
interests of efficiency and economy 
this company must maintain produc- 
tion at a constant level, necessitating 
heavy borrowing during the period of 
accumulation. This is achieved by 
the use of bank loans collateralized by 
field warehouse receipts. This colla- 
teral is converted, first into accounts 
receivable and then into cash which is 
applied on the principal amount of 
the loan. 


Seasonal Needs Easily Met 


Or take the case of a company 
which packs and freezes sundry fruits 
and vegetables in season and must 
hold them for orderly sale in the 
course of the remainder of the year. 
The various crops succeed each other 
in late summer and early fall at which 
time the need for bank credit reaches 
an annual high. Here again, field 
warehouse receipts covering the mer- 
chandise in question make highly ac- 
ceptable collateral for loans whose ag- 
gregate amount would considerably 


exceed the amount obtainable on an 
open line. 

Another case in point is that of a 
manufacturer of specialty preserves 
and relishes who had founded a new 
business with very little operating 
capital, albeit he had a splendid per- 
sonal background and credit record. 
Various supermarket chains offered a 
ready and profitable market, but were 
interested only if they could be as- 
sured delivery of substantial quanti- 
ties of these products throughout the 
year. With field warehouse receipts 
as security, the bank has in successive 
years financed inventories that have 
increased in value many times over. 
Today a leader in the field, the owner 
is firm in his belief that he could not 
have achieved that position without 
availing himself of warehouse receipt 
financing. 

Under what is termed ‘Controlled 
Credit Distribution,’”’ a major manu- 
facturer of air conditioning equipment 
has been enabled by the use of field 
warehousing to place its product at 
the point of sale in the hands of its 
distributors in quantities with a dol- 
lar value far in excess of the amounts 
that would normally be considered 
prudent from a credit standpoint. 
This has meant that each distributor 
has been able to supply his dealers 
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. might consist of tanks or a yard area.” 
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and contractor customers out of stock 
at all times, and to blanket his terri- 
tory with a complete line of the manu- 
facturer’s product. 

With the security afforded by field 
warehouse receipts, the manufacturer 
has been able to extend credit in a 
an | way that would be unthinkable on 

| any other basis. As a result the 
fg | manufacturer and the distributors are 
veg getting an ever increasing share of the 
ew air conditioning market; the manu- 
ing facturer has been able to effect major 
er= production economies, and the credit 
rd. position of both manufacturer and 
distributors has never been better. 
ere It is common knowledge that hun- 
as- dreds of millions of dollars of bank 





nti- credit is extended each year on the 
the security of warehouse receipts repre- 
pts senting goods of every kind and des- 
‘ive cription which are stored in public 
ave warehouses all over the country. Not 
yer. so well known is the fact that perhaps 
ner an even greater volume of bank credit 
not is extended in the form of loans col- 
out lateralized by warehouse receipts rep- 
sipt resenting goods stored on the premises 
of the borrower-owner but actually in 
lied | the physical possession and legal cus- 
nu- tody of the field warehouseman. 
ent As distinct from the purposes 
ield | served by the facilities of the terminal 
,; at | warehouseman, the primary reason 
its | for using field warehousing, as stated 
dol- | at the beginning of this article, is to 
mts | provide a means of supporting a 
red | credit line, most often a loan made by 
int. | a commercial bank or other lending 
utof | institution. 
lers 





Procedures Are Simple 





The procedures employed in setting 
up a field warehouse are relatively 
simple. First of all, the borrower and 
warehouse company enter into a stor- 
age agreement, setting forth the mu- 
tual obligations of the two parties, 
the (storage) rates to be paid, and the 
term for which it is written. At the 
same time, the warehouse company 
obtains from the borrower a lease on 
the premises on which the merchan- 
dise in question is to be stored. If it 
develops that the borrower is sub- 
letting property that is under lease to 
him, it is of course necessary to ob- 
tain the consent of the owner. 




















The facilities thus used may be a 
building, a floor, or a partitioned area; 
or they might consist of tanks or a 
yard area. A prime condition is that 
they be used exclusively for the stor- 
age of goods or materials that have 
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been pledged to secure the loan in 


question. Notice of the status of 
this merchandise is given the public 
by means of metal markers placed by 
the warehouse company in and about 
the premises involved and at the 
public entrance to the area. 


The warehouse area is then placed 
in charge of two or more persons em- 
ployed by the field warehouse com- 
pany, whose duties include those of 
checking goods in and out of the ware- 
house, making the necessary reports, 
and, in particular, releasing goods in 
accordance with instructions issued 
by the lending bank and relayed by 
the warehouse company. 


Warehouse company personnel 
make periodic audits of the warehouse 
by checking its records and taking a 
physical count of the goods. A writ- 
ten report of the findings is sent to 
the bank. Our own company policy 
is to make these check-ups at roughly 
thirty-day intervals. 

At the end of each month the ware- 
house company furnishes the bank a 
report listing all of the transactions 
of the month in terms of both goods 
and dollars. Ideally, these reports 
will show the starting balances, the 
daily activity, and the closing bal- 
ances of each item of inventory so 
that the bank’s reviewing officer can 
intelligently evaluate his collateral 
every thirty days. 

The receipt issued by the ware- 
houseman conveys to the bank what- 
ever title the borrower has in the 
goods described, and the warehouse- 
man is required to give it the care 
that might be expected of a reason- 
ably prudent owner., He must be 
prepared at all times to deliver the 
goods serving as collateral on the 
bank’s demand, or to pay over the 
value thereof, or to satisfy whatever 
equity a holder of a receipt might 
have in the goods. 

There can be no misunderstanding 
as to the rights of the holder of a field 
warehouse receipt and the responsi- 
bilities of the warehouseman issuing 
it. These are spelled out in the Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts Act and in 
the Commercial Codes of the several 
states. 


In essence, the warehouseman guar- 
antees that the goods or inventory 
used for the collateral is actually ex- 
istent and in his possession; that with- 
in reasonable limits it is as described, 
and he further guarantees to preserve 
it for the lending bank without equiv- 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 
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other Allison Coupon Advantages: 


Secures more level pay- 
ments and reduces collec- 
tion follow-up work. 


Handles window pay- : 
ments faster; wins friends 
and keeps customers. 


Increases mail payments 
and handles them at less cost. 

Provides greater posting 
accuracy and reduces bal- 
ancing time. 


Brings in more repeat 
business and decreases 
acquisition costs. 


FREE 
informative booklet 
and samples. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. ©. Box 102, indianapolis 6, indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons save work. 
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ocation. The law, as well as the 
body of past legal decisions on the 
subject, is specific and remarkably 
clear cut and consistent by compari- 
son with the conflicting decisions we 
have seen in connection with the use 
of trust receipts, chattel mortgages, 
bills of sale, and so on. 


As previously indicated, field ware- 
house receipts, broadly speaking, best 
serve the needs of banker and bor- 


rower by making it possible for them . 


to extend cnd obtain credit that it 
would be impossible to handle on an 
unsecured basis. Narrowing it down, 
the application for such a loan is likely 
to be prompted by a need for funds 
with which to purchase inventory 
which the applicant cannot finance 
with his own resources and his normal 
line of bank credit. 


Eligibility Rules Broadened 


Assuming the borrower possesses a 
good character and credit record 
along with a high degree of manage- 
ment ability, a bank can perform a 
service to its customer with profit to 
itself by setting up a loan secured by 
warehouse receipts covering sufficient 
inventory to collateralize the debt. 
There has been a tremendous transi- 
tion in the thinking of banks accus- 
tomed to making loans of this type 
insofar as the nature of the inventory 
serving as collateral is concerned. As 
recently as 15 or 20 years ago, such 
lending was fairly well confined to 
the basic commodities such as cotton, 
the various grains, and other agricul- 
tural products; to basic food items 
such as canned goods at the canner- 
ies, or at the wholesaler’s level; and 
to basic raw materials such as steel, 
rubber, and so on. 


Today there is hardly an article of 
commerce, from the rawest of raw 
materials to the most highly special- 
ized finished product that is not being 
used for collateral purposes some- 
where in our banking system. The 
criterion seems first of all to center in 
the question of whether or not the 
loan can be liquidated from the pro- 
ceeds of sale of the goods in the order- 
ly course of the borrower’s business. 
Secondly, it concerns itself with the 
question of whether or not the bank 
can recover the amount owing it from 
the sale of the goods in the unforeseen 
event that it cannot be paid in the 
normal course of business. 


The latter question presupposes a 
prior investigation, made with a view 


to determining the real value and 
marketability of the goods pledged, 
and to establishing a margin of cok 
lateral that will protect the bank 
against loss in any contingency. Or 
it may be that the bank has arranged 
an anchor to the windward by obtain- 
ing from the manufacturer or the 
eventual purchaser of the goods a 
firm commitment to take them off its 
hands in the event of default by the 
borrower. 


The nature of the inventory used 
as collateral naturally varies from one 
section of the country to the other. 
In the New York Metropolitan area, 
which is a center of distribution and 
one that is heavily engaged in light 
and medium manufacturing, by far 
the greater part of the inventories 
held under field warehouse receipts 
fall into the category of finished prod- 
ucts, or the materials from which they 
are made. In the latter category, 
steel and aluminum lead the list. 
Finished products literally run the 
alphabetical scale from A to Z. 


Out of our experience, we would 
venture the opinion that there is 
hardly a bank anywhere that does not 
have in its files at least a few hidden 
prospects for field warehouse loans. 
Field warehouse companies are doing 
everything reasonable and proper to 
bring their industry to the attention of 
business and industry in general, but 
there are certain limitations to what 
they can do. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
our company’s viewpoint that to indi- 
scriminately encourage the use of our 
services by businessmen may be harm- 
ful in certain instances to their rela- 
tions with their bankers, for the rea- 
son that by no means every business 
or businessman can qualify for a bank 
loan purely on the strength of his 
ability to offer his inventory as col- 
lateral. 


But there are many who can qualify, 
and the bank that has set up its 
first field warehouse loan account 
will inevitably be found within @ 
very short time to come up with other 
prospects for the same type of loan. 
With an occasional exception, the 
field warehouse loans are initiated by 
the bank, and that is as it should be. 
For the resourceful and _ service 
conscious banker is ever on the alert 
for ways and means of me2ting the 
needs of all worthy applicants for 
credit; and the field warehousing 
method of securing loans has served 
that end as few others have. 
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MONG the many advantages 
claimed for the various retail 
sales credit plans developed 

in recent years is an improved rela- 
tionship between the merchant and 
bank insofar as the maintenance and 
handling of deposit balances are con- 
cerned. Another is the ease with 
which the purchaser can pay many 
of his retail accounts with one check. 
These plans, however, exclude from 
participation in the benefits they af- 
ford, those merchants who have es- 
tablished credit sales departments, 
and they provide no opportunity for 
the customer to pay the accounts due 
such merchants with a single check. 


For many years, the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company has offered 
its depositors these advantages 
through the use of its ‘Multiple 
Check.” This service permits the 
bank’s customers to pay their bills to 
merchants, doctors, and public utili- 
ties with a single check, and it pro- 
vides the bank with an excellent 
means of securing deposit balances 
from the vendors. of the merchandise 
and services involved. 


Once Processed Manually 


When this service was first offered 
some twenty-five years ago, the en- 
tire operation was processed by man- 
ual methods. But as clerical costs 
increased, the cost of doing the job 
manually became prohibitive. Punch- 
ed cards, however, saved the day, and 
it is their use in connection with our 
“multiple check’”’ system with which 
this article is primarily concerned. 

The form around which the system 
centers is a sheet 18” x 15”, on the 
left margin of which is printed a check 
stub that will accommodate as many 
as 35 entries of accounts paid. In 
the upper right hand corner of the 


Multiple Checks Speed Service 
And Build Business 


They save time and postage for users—attract accounts and increase 
balances for banks—lessen office work for merchants. 


By E. T. SHIPLEY 


Auditor, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


sheet is printed a regular check form 
payable to the bank, and so perforat- 
ed as to make it easily detachable. 
On the remainder of the sheet are list- 
ed the names of the most popular mer- 
chants and professional men of our 
area, along with those of utilities and 
other service institutions. These are 
preceded by respective code numbers 
which have been assigned to them. 


Use of the check by the depositor 
is simplicity itself. The amount to 
be paid to the respective creditors is 
entered opposite their names. If a 
name is not included in the printed 
list, it is entered in one of the blank 
spaces provided for the purpose. The 
entries are then totaled and the 
amount entered on the check form. 
The latter is then signed, and the por- 



















































































































































tion of the sheet containing the list 
and check is detached from the stub 
and forwarded to the bank. 


At the bank, the amount of each of 
the completed checks is first charged 
to the customer’s account and placed 
to the credit of a suspense account. 
The list of vendors, together with a 
total of the checks received, is then 
forwarded for proof and distribution 
to the Tabulating Department which 
maintains a master file of vendors 
along with their addresses and code 
numbers, as well as a master file of 
users’ names coded in alpha-merical 


sequence. 

The first step in processing the 
“multiple checks’’ is to give each 
sheet received the customer’s code 
number, and to supply the code num- 


Use of the chéck is simplicity itself. 






ber for any vendors whose names may 
have been added to the list. From 
the information appearing on each 
page, cards are punched to indicate 
the customer’s code, the vendor’s 
code, and the amount paid. These 
cards are then merged with a master 
list of customer names and the name 
of the customer is reproduced in each 
detail card. The master cards are 
then sorted from the detail cards and 
returned to the customer’s master file. 


The detail cards are then sorted ac- 
cording to vendors’ code numbers and 
collated with the vendors’ master 
files, intersorting cards of those to 
whom payments are to be made and 
rejecting the remainder. At this 
point the cards are arranged in the 
order of the vendors’ names, preceded 
in each case by the name and address 
of the vendor. A tabulator operator 
then prepares a statement in duplicate 
for each vendor on which is listed by 
name and amount the payments re- 
ceived for the account in question and 
their total. A card is prepared as 
each total is taken, into which is sum- 
marized the total of the vendor’s 
statement and vendor’s code. 


When all statements have been 
completed, the vendor’s name-and- 
address cards are separated from the 
detail cards and collated with the sum- 
mary cards just described. This deck 
is then sorted by code into two groups: 
those whose accounts are to be credit- 
ed and those who are to be paid by 
check. Upon completion of this sort, 
deposit tickets and checks covering 
the amounts due are prepared on the 
tabulator. These, together with the 
vendor’s statements and the “‘multiple 
checks” are then returned to the 
Cashier’s Department for mailing. 


The latter, upon receipt of the de- 
posit tickets and checks, closes out 
the suspense account by placing to 
the credit of the appropriate general 
ledger accounts the respective por- 
tions of the total which were trans- 
ferred to the vendors by deposit and 
check. A duplicate deposit ticket or 
check is sent the vendor together with 
a detailed statement of the accounts 
comprising the total. Window en- 
velopes are used for this purpose. 


The “multiple check” sheets are 
bound twelve to the book, and are 
sold to customers using the service at 
a price sufficient to insure a margin of 
profit independently of any other 
benefits that might accrue to the 
bank. Few, if any, of the accounts 
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of users would be subject to service 
charge in any case, so the reduction 
effected in our bookkeeping volume 
is a further gain. 

Each user pays an average of twen- 
ty bills a month through this service, 
with a postage saving of at least 80c. 
Added benefits are found, of course, 
in the simplified record of bills paid 
and the considerable amount of time 
saved in the preparation and mailing 
of checks. 


Three-fourths Are Customers 


Of the bills paid by this means, 
more than 75 per cent are credited to 
the vendor’s account with our bank. 
A considerable number of accounts 
have come to us by virtue of the avail- 
ability of this service, and it has been 
instrumental in raising the general 
level of the balances maintained by 
the participating vendors. The lat- 
ter, incidentally, receive immediate 
credit for all funds thus collected for 
their account, and these transactions 
are not subject to analysis charges. 
Other benefits accruing to the vendor 
include a considerable reduction in 
office work resulting from the sub- 
stitution of a single remittance for the 
many that would otherwise have to be 
dealt with separately. 

Banks that are equipped to handle 
this operation automatically will find 
it a good source of added revenue and 
customer satisfaction. 


NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 
(Continued from page 36) 

theme that any attempt by the Gov- 
ernment to force nation’s rate of ec- 
onomic growth to a level above the 
historical 3'4 per cent a year would 
impinge upon the freedom of the in- 
dividual to choose between work and 
leisure, consumption and investment, 
and otherwise interfere with the nor- 
mal functioning of growth-inducing 
factors in a free economy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. Goodbody & Co., 2 Broadway, 
New York 4. Investment review. 


THIS IS CHAMPION. The Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, O. 
Story of a leading paper company. 


CONSUMER CREDIT FACTS FOR YOU. 
(second edition) 32 pages. 30c each, 
prices for quantities above 10 quoted 
on request. Bureau of Business}Re- 
search, Western. Reserve University, 


Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

for using consumer credit, its main 
sources, charges, terms and lending 
practices. * 


THE IMAGE MERCHANTS. By Irwin 
Ross. 288 pages. $4.50. Doubleday @ 
Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Lively 
story of the activities of leaders in the 


fields of public relations and press 


agentry. 


LIFETIME INVESTING FOR SECURITY & 
GROWTH. By E. Stanley Grant. 
$3.50. Exposition Press, Inc., 386 
Park Ave. So., New York 16. A balk 
anced plan featuring mutual funds. 


SURVEY OF CHARGES FOR MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BAN K_ SERVICES—-1960. 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion, ABA, 12 East 36 St., New York 
16. Tool for the management of 
smaller banks in adopting service 
charge policies. 


W ALL STREET—20TH CENTURY. 
160 pages. $2.00. Wall Street /20th 
Century, 30 East End Ave., New 
York 28. Report on the financial 
community and its keystone role in 
the life of America and the world— 
together with special feature articles 
on the technical operations of the 
nation’s money market places. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE MOTOR 
CARRIER INDUSTRY. By John HEH. 
Blomquist, senior vice president of 
Central National Bank in Chicago. 
Public Relations Dept., American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
A banker’s analysis. 


CORPORATE FINANCIAL MANAGE 
MENT. By Raymond P. Kent. 881 
pages. $9.00. Richard D. Irwin, Ine, 
Homewood, Ill. Text covering both 
internal corporation financial manage 
ment and external financing. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT EXPENSE AC 
COUNTS IN 1960. 32 pages. 

copy; minimum order $1.00. 

merce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 46. New 
record and reporting rules. 


LOS ANGELES. Citizens National 
Bank, 457 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
54. Industry study. 


STEPS IN INCORPORATING A BUS 
NESS. Small Business Administration, 
Lafayette Bldg., Washington 25, D.@ 
Management aid for small manufat 
turers. g 
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UNIVAC Il in FULL OPERATION at HARRIS TRUST 


EMBERS of Chicago’s financial 
press and other guests were 
recently taken on a tour of the Univac 
center located on the seventh floor 
of Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
(page 5). There they witnessed the 
sequence of large scale high-speed 
computer operations by which the 
bank is processing all its demand de- 
posit accounts. 


At a conference preceding the tour, 
Kenneth V. Zwiener, president of the 
bank, pointed out that six years of 
research and planning by its Opera- 
tions Research Department had gone 
into the project. ‘It was the aim of 
this unit,’”’ he said, ‘‘to study and de- 
velop from available new equipment 
and methods in the electronic field the 
system best suited to our needs as a 
large banking and trust institution. 


“Two years ago we arranged for 
the location of the Remington Rand 
Computer Service Center in our build- 
ing and the installation of the Univac 
II computer and peripheral equip- 
ment. The first important result of 
this planning is the complete conver- 
sion of our commercial account pro- 
cessing being observed today. But 
other accounting processes are also 
well advanced. 


“In our trust department many 
stock transfer account records have 
already been placed on magnetic tape 
for Univae processing. The conver- 
sion of personal trust accounting is in 
the test run state, and it is anticipated 
that both of these processes will be 
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fully operative during 1960.” 

Mr. Zwiener stressed the fact that 
all people whose duties have been 
taken over by the new installation 
have been placed in more interesting 
and challenging work. Maurice K. 
Heald, vice president and head of 
the bank’s operations research pro- 
gram, pointed out that the Univac 
computer had relieved employees of 
“many routine, repetitive tasks in 
which there are always strong possi- 
bilities of error.” 

The initial step in record prepar- 
ation consists in recording check and 
deposit information on punched cards 
by IBM keypunches coupled elec- 
tronically with Monroe adding ma- 
chines (left above). A card-to-tape 
converter transfers this information 
to magnetic tape, and it is then ready 


for the general computer. Final step 
is the production of customer’s month- 
ly statements and other reports di- 
rectly from the magnetic tape at the 
rate of 600 printed lines a minute. 

An especially intriguing compon- 
ent is the supervisory control panel, 
the nerve center of the system, on 
which the computer communicates 
with the supervisor in charge by 
means of flashing lights and other 
signals. The computer also spells 
out messages for the supervisor on an 
automatic typewriter. 

Plans looking toward the ultimate 
use of magnetic ink for input purposes, 
according to Mr. Heald, are well ad- 
vanced; and the Harris Bank will be 
prepared at the appropriate time to 
take in stride a full conversion to 
automated handling of all checks. 


George Popp (seated) and Maurice K. Heald at supervisory control panel. 
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INNOVATIONS 


Three Small Banks Automate 

In a move believed to be the first 
of its kind in the United States, three 
progressive small town Michigan 
banks along with their customers are 
enjoying the advantages of electronic 
banking on a co-operative basis. Cen- 
tral Records, Inc. was organized for 
this express purpose by Hale P. Saph, 
president, The Marine Savings Bank, 
Marine City, Franklin H. Moore, 
president, The Commercial & Savings 
Bank of St. Clair, and Wilfred R. Bell, 
executive vice president, The Algonac 
Savings Bank, Algonac. Edwin J. 
Steinmetz, cashier of The Marine 
Savings, and Mr. Bell were respect- 
ively named president and vice presi- 
dent. 


Operations are now confined to demand deposit accounting. 


What Do You Need? 


FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
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Rand McNally and Co., 7. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, lil. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 


Central Records is a completely 
separate organization and will oper 
ate under a plan carefully designed to 
serve all three banks individually, with 
no co-mingling of records. Operations 
are now confined to demand deposit 
accounting, but will be expanded to 
include other bookkeeping functions as 
the plan progresses. 

Checks, deposit tickets and state 
ment forms are being supplied by Bur- 
roughs’ Todd Company Division, 
along with a high speed check im- 
printer. Two electronic bank book- 
keeping machines and an auto-reader 
with which to verify totals have been 
installed by Burroughs Corporation. 
Addressograph-Multigraph has in 
stalled file guides and equipment for 
the printing of name plates and a® 
signing of account numbers. 

Wide use of Rapid Dispatch couriers 
and staff dispatch men will handle 
delivery of items to and from the 
banks. Each bank will have in-clear- 
ings proved, checked and fine sorted 
on the day received and delivered to 
Central Records late in the day for 
posting for the next morning. 

Shown in the photo, left to right, 
are James Stephenson, office mana- 
ger, Miss Ann Marie Ruemenapp, 
operator, Mr. Bell, Mr. Steinmetz, 
and Miss Elaine Wille, operator. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Soundscriber's Satellite 


The “Satellite” microphone unit & 
the hub of the new, fully-transiste™ 
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ized “Communicator” line introduced 
by The SoundScriber Corporation, 
North Haven, Conn. The Communi- 
eator, which records on SoundScriber’s 
familiar green plastic discs (fifteen 
minutes recording time on each side), 
uses no index strips for making 
changes and indicating instruction to 
secretaries. 


In operating the unit, the executive 
simply presses the pushbutton on the 
Satellite to dictate, scan back to pre- 
viously dictated portions of letters 
and to handle other dictating func- 
tions. The recorder is positioned with 
the secretary thereby giving business- 
men the convenience of dictating with- 
out the need to attend to mechanical 
operations. 
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Recordak Microfilm Splicer 


Especially designed for use with 16 
mm microfilm, this new, inexpensive, 
easy-to-operate Presstape splicer has 
just been announced by Recordak 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co. According to Van B. Phil- 
lips, vice president, sales and adver- 
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customers with a virtually fool-proof 
method of revising, repairing, or con- 
solidating their microfilm records. The 
rewinds shown are an optional acces- 
sory. For further information write 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


_ BOOKLETS 
A Brochure on GE 210 


General Electric Company’s new 
210 electronic data-processing com- 
puter system is described in a 12-page, 
three-color brochure which may be 
obtained by addressing a request for 
brochure CPB-81P (GE 210) to Com- 
puter Department, General Electric 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona. The GE 
210 employs magnetic character recog- 
nition, a building-block design for easy 
expansion, and complete transistori- 
zation. 


Magnetic Tape Storage 


Burroughs Corporation is offering 
two brochures highlighting its Data- 
file magnetic tape storage units, com- 
prising one of two types of auxiliary 
magnetic tape storage used with the 
Burroughs 205 and 220 electronic data 
processing systems. Bulletin 5228 de- 
scribes the Burroughs 220 Datafile, a 
multiple-tape unit with a capacity of 
50 million digits. Bulletin 3209 out- 
lines features of the Burroughs 250 
Datafile and contains descriptions of 
some typical applications along with a 
list of users. For copies, address re- 
quests to Burroughs Corporation, 
ElectroData Division, 460 Sierra Ma- 
dre Villa, Pasadena, Cal. 


Better Imprinting for Less 


A free booklet describing methods 
by which firms can cut the concealed 
costs of imprinting on paper forms, 
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DRIVE-IN 
BANKING ENVELOPES 
help sell ALL 
your banking services 


Tension Drive-In Banking Enve- 
lopes help get you more busi- 
ness by making it easier for the 
customer to bank with you. 
That’s the main job. But they 
work for you other ways, too: 


THEY KEEP REMINDING CUS- 
TOMERS OF YOUR MANY SERV- 
ICES! With so many transac- 
tions handled on the “outside” 
every opportunity should be uti- 
lized to keep “in touch”, by 
your repeated selling messages. 


Yes, the modest cost of Tension 

Envelopes for your drive-in fa- 

cilities can deliver dividends in 

“tag your other services. 
rofitable investment! 






INSERT COINS, CURRENCY, 
AND CHECKS ‘ 


: 3 
we (4 
) \ . -S 
a 
La 


FOLD—HAND To TELLER | 


Three styles to fit your own sys- 7 
tem, including dual purpose | 
unit which provides deposit slip 
and coin-currency envelope, || 
which may be reused to hold 
money for cashed checks. a 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES & 
TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


Kansas City ¢ Ft.Worth e Des Maines 

Mi apolis @ St.Louis e So. Hackefispack 

| ee << ese ae @ = —_—— =o 
Tension Envelope Corporation 

625 East 19th St. Kansas City 8, Missouri 

Pleas@isend me free samples of Tensidif Drive- 


In Battking Envelopes. (| We Now Haw Drive- 
In Faciiities ([) We're Planning Drive-in N 


Address___. ge 
City. 


; State._____. 
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paperboard, and cartons, is being 
offered by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Wal- 
nut and Pacific Streets, Stamford, 
Conn. The booklet illustrates the 
savings achieved by users of the com- 
pany’s Tickometer and its heavy duty 
Model 4800 imprinter—two high- 
speed machines that handle a wide 
variety of today’s business imprinting 
jobs. 


BRIEFS 


@A storage vault, 225 feet below a 
Pennsylvania mountain, has been ac- 
quired by The National City Bank of 
Cleveland as part of a plan to assure 
continuity of the bank’s operations in 
the event of nuclear attack or other 
catastrophe. Comprising 350 cubic 
feet of an 80-acre worked-out lime- 
stone mine at Boyers, Pa., about 80 
miles northeast of Pittsburgh, the 
vault now contains complete basic 
records on microfilm as well as dupli- 


cate records for each day’s operation 
subsequent to the basic complete 
month-end reports. The old mine is 
operated as a storage facility by Na- 


tional Storage Company. 


BACKGROUND — 


Some twenty-odd years ago, we in- 
troduced a merchandising program 
designed to increase the use of 

rsonalized checks and to enable 

nks to recover their check cost. 
As a pioneer, we “shouted in the 
wilderness” for a period of time 
but by 1945 the idea caught hold 
and a few banks even began to talk 
about giving away personalized 
checks use they had proved to 
be so much easier to process. 


Since this would have meant the 
end of cost recovery, we suggested 
that a good compromise might be 
to provide free imprinted checks, 
when necessary, which were some- 
what less in value than the full 
personalized checks being sold. 
Accordingly, in 1945 the “line 
check” was introduced, which 
carried merely the name of the 
account over the signature line 
with no address or consecutive 
numbering. In the years that have 
intervened, we have observed that 
in almost any given bank the use 
of line checks has diminished 
and the sale of fully personalized 
checks has icipated. 


AM 


With the advent of account num- 
bering systems, we were relieved of 
the responsibility of selling an idea, 
since any bank adopting a numerical 
system had to supply all accounts 
with imprinted checks. On the other 
hand, this development pointed up 
the need for banks to redouble 
their efforts to se/l checks else their 
check expense would cut too much 
into the savings promised by their 
numerical systems. As a conse- 
uence we were, and are, busier 
than ever working up sales pro- 
grams for our bank customers. 


Now what this preamble leads up to 
is simply this. The wide adoption 
of mechanized systems, including 


those oy ase magnetic ink en- 
coding, should not in any way alter 
the objective of cost recovery. There 
is more reason now than ever before 
to sell checks. But in order to sell 
checks effectively, it is important to 
reserve quality. Any cheapening of 
the chick aaa ay donee chee 
takes away from true personalization, 
weakens its appeal to the public. 
Our background tells us this and 
our experience record proves it. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, - 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


@A sturdy new recording tape 
(“Seotch” brand No. 311 magneti¢ 
tape) designed to withstand the 
rough treatment of tape in busineg 
and industrial audio-visual uses hag 
been introduced by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, § 
Paul 6, Minn. 


@ Card input and output equipm 

as well as printers , can now be suj 

plied directly as integral parts | 

Burroughs Corporation’s 205 and 2 

electronic data processing system 

According to the corporation’s Eleé 
troData Division, the equipment #® 
especially designed for use in Bur 
roughs Cardatron subsystems which 
provide any combination of input t 
and outputs from the computer up to 
a total of seven. 


EXECUTIVES 


JOHN R. TACKABERRY has been ap- 
pointed systems and products mana 
ger of the Photostat Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. In his new position, 
Mr. Tackaberry will be responsible 
for developing systems applications 
for various products in the corpora- 
tion’s line. 


DUPUY F. CAYCE and WARREN F. 
PRINCE have been named to the newly- 
established position of sales manager 
for advanced data-processing sys 
tems, and sales manager for business 
data-processing equipment, respect- 
ively, by General Electric Company. 


PATRICK J. ROBINSON is the new 
director of advanced projects for 
John Diebold & Associates, Inc., mai- 
agement consultants. 


GEORGE W. SANDELL, formerly gen- 
eral manager of THE RMO-FAX 
Sales, Inc., has been appointed staff 
advertising administrator by Minne 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Burroughs Corporation has named 
JOHN L. ROSE, veteran newspaperman 
and public relations executive, cor 
porate director of public relations. 


ALFRED KWIECINSKI has been ap- 
pointed Eastern Regional systems 
supervisor for the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. 


The new president of Americal 
Mat Corporation and D. W. Moor 
Company is KEN E. BROCK who ha 
been vice president and director # 
the companies since 1948. 
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Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Former assistant vice presidents D. 
BART ELLIOTT and G. SEAVER JONES 
have been named vice presidents. 







Pittsburgh National Bank: Four new- 
ly named senior vice presidents are, 
ROBERT W. BRUCE, JR., head of the 
loan division; MALCOLM E. LAMBING, 
planning and development division; 
WILFRID MURTLAND, customer rela- 
tions division; and J. EDWIN WILSON, 
cashier and head of the operations 
division. 
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Bank of Idaho, Boise: Commercial 
Loan Officer, GEORGE T. CUNNINGHAM, 
formerly assistant vice president, has 
recently been promoted to the position 
of vice president. 
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Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: As the 
newly elected controller, c. R. KLENSKE 
will be concerned with management 
planning; controls, including systems, 
















me “a procedures and cost accounting; as 
man well as engineering, including use of 
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machines, bank premises and _ loca- 
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Exchange National Bank of Chicago: 
Investment banker JOEL G. NEEDL- 
MAN has been named manager of the 
newly formed bond and investment 
department. This department will 
serve as underwriter and distributor 
of municipal and government securi- 
ties. On the corporate level, it will act 
a agent in the execution of stock and 
bond orders. 
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Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Appointment to assistant vice presi- 
dent for LEDGER D. FREE JR., was re- 
tently announced. Assigned to the 
mericat | legal department for the past five 
', Moot § years, Mr. Free will assume new re- 
vho ha § sponsibilities as an administrative 
sctor @ § asistant in the operation depart- 














BANKERS & BROKERS 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Com- 
pany: Realignment of several exe- 
cutive positions resulted in executive 
vice president JOHN L. GIBBONS being 
placed in charge of the metropolitan, 
division consisting of 104 offices in 
New York City. He will be assisted by 
KEITH M. URMY, vice president-branch 
administration. ARTHUR P. RINGLER 
has been named vice president-opera- 
tions to assume Mr. Gibbons’ former 
duties as the senior officer in charge 
of operations and personnel divisions. 
AUGUSTUS R. SOUTHWORTH, JR., form- 
erly deputy controller, succeeds Mr. 
Ringler as controller. 


First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: Promotion to vice 
presidencies has been announced for 
WILBERT J. HUGHES, JOHN M. JOHNS- 
TON, JR., JOHN W. HULTON and HENRY 
J. WYLIE. At the same time WILLIAM 
N. KLENSKE, JOHN C. PEMBERTON, 
JR., WILLIAM S. GERMER, THOMAS P. 
ROGERS, RENZO J. DUCCESCHI and J. 
BARTOW MCCALL were named assis- 
tant vice presidents. In the trust 
department JOHN BLESSING and ROB- 
ERT K. MCINNES were elevated to 
senior trust officers while JOHN M. 
KARNICK, JOHN L. LEIGH and LAN- 
DRETH T. MURRAY were made trust 
officers. The new title of senior in- 
vestment officer has been given to 
EDWARD F. DEISS and HENRY S. PEASE, 
JR. 
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H. G. COLEMAN 


R. F. LIVINGSTON 


Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach 
(Fla.): HENRY C. COLEMAN and ROB- 
ERT L. COLEMAN, sons of founder L. A. 
‘*POP’’ COLEMAN of the Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, forerunner of the present 
bank, have been advanced, respect- 
ively, to chairman and vice chairman 
of the board of directors. RICHARD F. 
LIVINGSTON was promoted from execu- 
tive vice president to president, while 
ALLAN T. PARSONS, formerly a vice 
president, was made executive vice 
president. ARTHUR R. BROWN, a new- 
comer to the bank, was elected a vice 
president and will be in charge of the 
bank’s instalment loan department. 


The Bank of Douglas, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
When President w. R. MONTGOMERY 
was elevated to chairman of the 
board, a position which had not been 
filled for several years was re-activat- 
ed. Succeeding him in the presi- 
dency was 39-year old LLOYD A. BIM- 
SON. Two vice presidents, G. CLARKE 
BEAN and FRANCIS 0. THALHEIMER, 
were promoted to the newly created 
position of senior vice president. 


Philadelphia National Bank: JAMES 
R. BROACH, newly appointed assistant 
cashier, will be in complete charge of 
check-handling and other operational 
activities for all of the bank’s Ches- 
ter-area offices. 


City National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago: In the investment depart- 
ment GEORGE H. NORTON, JR. has 
been elected vice president and D. 
THROOP VAUGHAN an assistant vice 
president. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles: 
C. W. LaMARR, real estate loan depart- 
ment, has been moved up from as- 
sistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent while E. R. SWENSON’ has been 
named an assistant vice president. 





J. W. CARAKER C. B. HARRIS 


The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta: Heading up a number 
of recently announced promotions 
was that J. W. CARAKER, commercial 
loan officer, to vice president. Other 
promotions were those of DONALD L. 
WHITTEMORE JR., DOUGLAS A. SMITH, 
ARTHUR H. RAVEN JR., SAM T. HEND- 
RICKS JR. and WILLIAM L. MATHIS to 
assistant vice presidents. 


At the C&S Emory Bank in Deca- 
tur, Ga., C. B. HARRIS was advanced 
to vice president. 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee: HAL C. KUEHL has been 
named vice president, Executive 
Office Administration. HILLER L. 
BECK and JOHN G. ANDERSON were 
advanced to general auditor and as- 
sistant auditor, respectively. 


Second Bank-State Street Trust CGo., 
Boston: NELSON S. BARTLETT, JR. and 
HENRY H. MEYER JR. have been 'ele- 
vated to vice presidents in the per- 
sonal trust department of the Trust 
Division. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: A. BERL CAMPBELL has been 
named assistant vice president in 
charge of the business development 
department. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: President of The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
CARL 0. LINDEMAN, has been elected 
a director of the bank. 


Changes in status for staff mem- 
bers were made known in announc- 
ing the opening of several new 
branches. EDWIN H. EWIG, vice pres- 
ident at the Carmel office will be- 
come manager of the Pebble Beach 
office; HAROLD F. JAMES, JR. has been 
appointed assistant vice president 
and manager of the future Lawrence 
Square office in Santa Clara; wIL- 
LIAM DUCHARME, JR. has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president and 
will become manager of the bank’s 


W. H. VAN COTT Cc. C. RAMPTON 


future Mesa office in Santa Barbara. 
WALTER H. VAN COTT has been made 
vice president and trust officer, suc- 
ceeding Vice President CHARLES H. 
FRANKLIN as manager of the trust 
department at the Santa Barbara 
main office. Mr. Franklin retired 
on February 15. 


Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City: Vice president Cc. CASH 
RAMPTON has been elevated to the 
position of senior vice president. At 
the same time GEORGE M. JAMES was 
elected an assistant vice president. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: Recent announcements 
tell of the promotion of CARL w. 
STENBERG to trust officer, and JOHN 
G. MALONEY and BERTRAM BEERMANN 
to assistant secretaries. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
ARTHUR W. DAHL, formerly with the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment as supervising bank examiner 
and assistant to the Deputy Super- 
intendent, has been elected an assis- 
tant vice president. CHARLES w. 
CHARLES, former manager of the 
bank’s credit department, has also 
been elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco: J. RICHARD FINNEGAN 
and HENRY W. HOFFMAN have been 
appointed vice president and assis- 
tant vice president respectively. 





H. W. HOFFMAN 


L. J. REIZENSTEIN 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Pittsburgh: LOUIS J. REIZENSTEIN, 
who has been named senior vice pres- 
ident is also a member of the board 
of directors. Other advancements 
are those of ROBERT L. CASHION to 
vice president, WILLIAM MOELLER and 
MEYER B. “BUCK”? GEFSKY to assis- 
tant vice presidents, and LEO P, 
BATTISTA and LAWRENCE W. KAPLAN 
to trust officers. 


First National Bank of Atlanta: 
W. CLAIR HARRIS, president of W. C, 
Harris and Co., a Winder, Ga. real 
estate and investment firm, has been 
elected a director. 

In a further announcement, the 
following were promoted to the rank 
of assistant vice presidents: JOSEPH 
C. BAGWELL, JR., COTHRAN C. GRAVES, 
RICHARD H. JENNINGS, THAD N. MOR- 
RIS and WILLIAM C. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Elevated to second vice president 
was RAYMOND E. FULTON, while 
RICHARD S. NORMAN was named an 
assistant controller. 


Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston: 
ROGER G. STOTLER and ROBERT H. 
BAKER, both vice presidents of the 
firm, have been elected to the board 
of directors. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
Previously a vice president with the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank, C. NORMAN RAMSEY has joined 
Republic as a vice president. Nam- 
ed assistant vice president was ROGER 
A. HARRIS. 


if 


R. A. HARRIS 
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Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion: GEORGE GUND, president of The 
Cleveland Trust Company has been 
elected president and MERVIN B. 
FRANCE, president of the Society Na- 
tional Bank, vice president of the as- 
sociation. 


























Evrofund, Inc.: ROBERT W. PARSONS, 
a vice president of Bankers Trust 
Company, has been elected treasurer 
of this investment company which 
specializes in European securities. 
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Lazard Freres & Co., New York: 
EUGENE R. BLACK, JR. and FELIX G. 
ROHATYN became general partners of 
the firm on March 1. Mr. Black has 
been associated with the company 
since September, 1955, Mr. Rohatyn 
since October, 1948. 









City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Columbus, Ohio: JOHN FISHER of 
Newark, Ohio, has been placed in 
charge of the bank’s public relations 
and advertising. He had been execu- 
tive secretary of the Licking County 
United Appeal for the past two years, 
and was named Newark’s “Young 
Man of the Year’’ for 1959. 










Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis: ATHERTON BEAN, president of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has been appointed to a three-year 
term as class C director. 








United States Trust Company of New 
York: HENRY W. WICKENHISER, an 
investment officer for the General 
Electric Pension Fund, joined the 
Trust Company March 1 as a vice 
president in charge of pension and 
profit-sharing investments. 











The San Francisco Clearing House 
Association: PAUL E. HOOVER, presi- 
dent of Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
has been elected president and I. w. 
HELLMAN, president of Wells Fargo 
Bank, vice president of the associa- 
tion. 






















































W. M. McNABB JOHN DUNCAN 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
of California, San Francisco: wWIL- 
LIAM M. MCNABB, vice president, and 
ROBERT KIRK UNDERHILL, C. B. E. 
president, Robert Kirk, Ltd., have 
been elected to the board of directors. 


James Talcott, Inc.: Announcement 
was recently made of the firm’s entry 
into the field of equipment leasing 
through the formation of a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Talcott Leasing 
Corporation. The new operation 
will be headed by vice president 
JOHN DUNCAN. 


R. D. MURPHY D. W. HOSTETTER 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York: Announcement has been 
made of the election of ROBERT D. 
MURPHY and J. DELAFIELD DUBOIS as 
directors of the Morgan Guaranty 
International Bankihg Corp. and 
Morgan Guaranty International Fi- 
nance Corp., wholly owned subsidi- 
aries of the Trust Company. Mr. 
Murphy is president of Corning Glass 
International and director of Corning 
Glass Works. Mr. DuBois is a 
senior vice president of the Trust 
Company, heading its international 
banking division 


Society National Bank of Cleveland: 
The appointment of DWIGHT w. 


HOSTETTER as a trust officer was re- . 


cently made known. He has been 
vice president and trust officer of the 
First National Bank of Miami, Fla. 


Sampair and Egan, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn.: JOSEPH H. SAMPAIR and R. 
PATRICK EGAN, investment dealers, 














have formed a new investment se- 
curity house which will specialize in 
municipal bonds, investment trust 
shares and over-the-counter securi- 
ties. Mr. Egan has been elected 
president and Mr. Sampair, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the corporation. 


Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: WALTER W. BITT- 
NER has joined the bank as assistant 
vice president to augment its staff in 
the development of the bank’s grow- 
ing business in the South. 


Broad Strest Investing Corp., N. Y.: 
J. BURR BARTRAM, a partner in the 
investment brokerage firm of Stev- 
enson & Bartram, has been elected a 
director of this diversified fund of the 
Mutual 


Broad Street Group of 
Funds. 






CORPORATE CHANGES 


Commercial Discount Corp., Chicago: 
Three executive promotions included 
those of FLOYD A. CALDINI from comp- 
troller to treasurer, FRANK R. BERGEN 
to vice president and DONALD J. HOWE 
to secretary. 


Servomechanisms, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Cal.: The election of ERNEST A. 
WESTER as vice president and treas- 
urer was recently announced. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh: RICHARD A. AISHTON, presi- 
dent and director of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and-~ Trust 
Company of Chicago, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors. 


Emery Air Freight Corporation, N. Y.: 
EDWARD GLASSMEYER, vice president 
of Blyth & Co., Inc. has been elected 
a director of Emery. Mr. Glass- 
meyer is also vice president and gov- 
ernor of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America and chairman 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York Group. 
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Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Belleville, 
N. J.: Formerly associated with 
Bankers Trust Co., Shields & Co. and 
H. C. Wainwright & Co., H. W. TRIPP 
has been elected a director of this 
diversified manufacturer of chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, instruments, 
aids to navigation, metering, feeding 
and chemical control equipment for 
industry. He is also financial vice 
president of the University of Ro- 
chester (N. Y.). 


Fedders Corp., Marspeth, N. Y.: 
THOMAS A. PECK has been named 


general manager of the xecently form- 
ed Fedders Financial Corp., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Fedders 
Corp. Fedders Financial was incor- 
porated last August to assist whole- 
sale distributors and retail dealers in 
financing their purchases of Fedders 
air conditioning equipment. Mr. 
Peck is a former loan officer of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio: MAYNARD D. CONK- 
LIN, vice president of Champion 


Paper Specialities Inc., Piqua, Ohio, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Mar. 21-—23—Iinstalment Credit Conference: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
May 12-13—Southern Trust Conference, Colonial Inn-Desert Ranch, St. Petersburg, Flo. 


Sept. 


State Associations 


18—-21—86th Annual Convention: New York City 


Mar. 24-26—Florida: Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville 
Apr. 22-29—Georgia: Cruise on S. S. Bergensfjord 
Apr. 24-26—tLouisiana: Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans 
Apr. 30—May 7—Alabama: Cruise on S. S. Bergensfjord 
May 1-—6—South Carolina: Cruise to Nassau 

May 5-—6—Okichoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 


May 6-7—WNorth Dakota: Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks 
May 8-10—WMissouri: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
May 8—10—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
11-12—Ohio: Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
12—Delaware: Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
18—19—1ndiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
18-20—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
19-20—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
19-21—Utah: Royal Nevada Hotel, Las Vagas, Nevada 
20-21—WNew Mexico: Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque 
May 20-24—Maryland: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Other Associations 

Apr. 4-—6—NABAC Eastern Regional Conference: Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphio 

Apr. 7-8—Pacific Northwest Banking Conference; Washington State University, Pullman 
Apr. 25-27—NABAC Northern Regional Conference: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 15—18—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 

May 16—18—NABAC Southern Regional Conference: Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 22-26—independent Bankers Association Convention: Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

May 29-31—Association of Registered Bank Holding Companies: Greenbrier, White 
Suiphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 6-8—NABAC Western Regional Conference: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

Oct. 10-12—NABAC Annual National Convention, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 

Nov. 27-Dec. 2—investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 


Schools : 
April 10—15—institute of investment Banking, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
June 13-25—Stonier Graduate School of Banking: Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
June 19-July 2—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations, Chicago Campus of Northwestern 
Univ. 


July 17-30—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking, Southern Methodist Univ. 


July 31-Aug. 13—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptroliers, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 


Aug. 7-19—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Aug. 15-26—Pacific Coast Banking School: University of Washington, Seattle 
Aug. 22-27—Financial Analysts Seminar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


a subsidiary of The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., will continue his duties” 
as treasurer of the parent company. | 


Name NABAC Nominees 


Members of the 183 conferences of 
NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation, repre- 
senting more than 5700 banks, are 
presently indicating their choice of 
officers and directors for the 1960-61 
term by mail ballot. It is anticipated 
that they will confirm these choices 
made by the association’s nominations 
committee at a meeting recently held 
at its Chicago headquarters: 


For president, Arthur C. Suhrbier, |. 
assistant auditor, Continental Illinois 
National Bank}& Trust Company of 
Chicago, now first vice president of 
the association. 


For first vice president, Winslow E, 
Pike, vice president and controller, 
The First National Bank of Atlanta, 
now second vice president of NABAC. 


For second vice president, David C. 
Cooke, vice president and comptroller, 
Zions First,National Bank, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and currently serving as 
director of NABAC District Ten. 


John Kimmel, vice president and 
comptroller, Mercantile Nationa] 
Bank of Chicago, continues in his 
two-year term as NABAC Treasurer. 


District directors, to serve for two- 
year terms, were nominated from odd- 
numbered districts, and include the 
following: 

Director-at-Large: Merle V. Stone, 
vice president and comptroller, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Minneapolis; and 
Henry J. Rohlf, vice president, Mer 
cantile National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Director, District One: Charles L. 
Leist, assistant comptroller, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York City. 

Director, District Three: Horace H. 
Harrison, cashier, State-Planters Bank 
of Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
Va. 

Director, District Five: Theodore 
M. Kuipers, assistant vice president, 
Lafayette National Bank, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Director, District Seven: Harold 0. 
Anderson, auditor, First National 
Bank of Denver, Colo. 

Director, District Nine: Stanley 
Makelim, assistant vice president and 
auditor, United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ore. 
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I don’t mean a genie from a magic bottle, nor that stuff 

you pour from not-so-magic bottles. [ mean Christmas spirit 
—which can be mighty helpful. With the aid of my 
Christmas Clubs, many financial institutions have translated 
this spirit into solid business for themselves. Here’s how! 


My Christmas Clubs bring people in. They discover 

other services and become regular customers. Many deposit 
part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
And you just can’t find better goodwill builders. 


Get the most from this spirit with Rand M¢Nally’s Club. With 
their complete service ... their beautifully-made and 
carefully-printed materials... your Club is bound to be 
successful and keep growing. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 





BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 2 Yrs. 
WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) Level Earlier Earlier —_ Earlier Earlier 


Total loans and investments $102.8 $103.6 $105.2 N.A. NA, 


Commercial and industrial loans 29.9 29.0 N.A. N.A, 
Agricultural loans : 9 9 N.A. N.A, 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying Governments 4 3 4 N.A. N.A, 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying other securities ... : 1.7 1.7 N.A. N.A, 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying Governments. . . ... 1.62. seeeees ‘ 2 2 N.A. N.A, 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying other securities j 1.2 ia N.A. N.A, 
Loans to sales and personal finance companies ; 3.8 4.0 N.A. N.A, 
Loans to other nonbank financial institutions * 1.7 1.5 N.A, N.A, 
RN I CIN oa isin Wiese VeRO Reed e dh Ke ees cea cece i 8 6 N.A. 
Loans to domestic commercial banks. . . 21... cece cece cece cece cece eeee 5 t.3 1.4 N.A. 
PINION a on a avg aids 6-6 ee rad. b6 66 CdR Re CREEKS 0 A 6 8686 0808 ; N.A. 
NG a, Sieg cin dy wae BENS Se 6 oa O REA KOA MAb Owes uae bi ‘ N.A. 
U. S. Government securities \ N.A. 
eet ec re aC es s (ee da tv ones sawaeeses bos hane ye y ; N.A. 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


Excess reserves (estimated) $ 401 $ 418 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 965 529 118 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-) —564 —111 470 


Y — — — 
RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) aa: aan 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) ; 2.50 4.00 
Prime bank rate ‘ 4.00 5.00 


3-month bills, auction average ; 2.59 4.67 
6-month bills, auction average ‘ 2.98 5.10 
3-month bills, market yield : 2.76 4.68 
6-month bills, market yield . a 5.15 
9-12 month bills... ..% eats ee 
Other issues due in 9-12 months . 3.34 5.16 
Issues due in 3-5 years . 3.77 5.01 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more . 3.90 4.44 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100):......ssceeeeeeeeeeenes tase 407.0 441.3 


577.2 614.1 
518.1 589.5 
513.5 639.4 
482.8 580.3 
554.9 675.7 
520.7 °655.5 


bs 647.3 842.7 
Foods and beverages ‘ 312.5 342.8 


Machinery (industrial) 5 482.7 552.3 
Metals (non-ferrous) ea 319.0 322.8 
Paper and allied products 1874.8 2060.7- 2252.4 
Petroleum (integrated companies) 638.8 722.5 811.4 
Railroads 304.0 338.3 356.7 
374.3 424.7 
764.3 857.6 
168.8 185.6 
218.6 231.8 
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Banks in the Rocky Mountains States 
using the C/VALONGL POST-TRONIC®. .. 
the electronic bookkeeping machine! 


POST-TRONIC Conventional 
Machines 


in COLORADO Installed 


De 


A salute to basses of the 
Rocky Mountains States 


63 banks in this eight-State area 
have installed 184 POST-TRONIC* Machines, 
replacing 400 conventional machines. 
Confirmed reports to February 15 show 
5414 POST-TRONIC Machines now in use in 


1240 banks in all 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


IMPORTANT! 

Today’s National POST-TRONIC Machines can be readily 
integrated with other National electronic developments— 
present and future. Your investment is therefore protected 
. .. by practical and economical step-by-step progression . . . 
to meet your bank automation requirements. 
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A Colorado Ban 


Moffat rer State Bank 
& Trust Company 
American National Bank 
Bank of Denver 
Cherry Creek Bank 
The First National Bank 
of Denver 
Mountain States Bank 
Union National Bank in Denver 
First National Bank 
in Fort Collins 
Poudre Valley National Bank 
The Farmers State Bank 
Weld County Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank in Loveland 
The Home State Bank 
The First National Bank 
Arkansas Valley Bank 
The Minnequa Bank of Pueblo 
The Pueblo Savings & Trust 
Company 
The Security State Bank 
of Sterling 


Clearfield State Bank 

Barnes Banking Pempeny 
First National Bank of Layton 
Bank of Pleasant Grove 


O State Bank of Provo 


Tracy-Collins Trust Company 
Valley State Bank 

Zions First National Bank 
Bank of St. George 

Farmers State Bank 


In NEVADA 


First National Bank of Nevada 
The Security National Bank 
of Reno 


In ARIZONA 


TUCSON 


Southern Arizona Bank 
& Trust Company 


In NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE 
FARMINGTON 


LAS CRUCES 
ROSWELL 


Bank of New Mexico 

Citizens Bank 

First National Bank 
of Farmington 

First National Bank 
of Las Cruces 

Roswell State Bank 


In MONTANA 


BIG SANDY 
BILLINGS 
BOZEMAN 

BUTTE 
COLUMBIA FALLS 
DEER LODGE 
GLASGOW 
HAMILTON 
HARDIN 

HELENA 
LIVINGSTON 
MISSOULA 
PHILLIPSBURG 
THOMPSON FALLS 


Northern Montana State Bank 
Security Trust & Savings Bank 
First National Bank in Bozeman 
Metals Bank & Trust Company 
Miners National Bank 
Security Bank 
Bank of Columbia Falls 
Deer Lodge Bank 
& Trust Compan 
First National Ban 
First Security Bank 
Citizens State Bank 
Big Horn County State Bank 
First National Bank 
& Trust Company 
Livingston State Bank 
First National Bank 
Flint Creek Valley Bank 
First State Bank 


In IDAHO 


ARCO 
BUHL 
IDAHO FALLS 


Butte County Bank 
Farmers National Bank 
The Bank of Commerce 


In WYOMING 


NEWCASTLE 


Call your National representative TODAY. Ask him to demonstrate the 
POST-TRONIC Machine, and show you how you can obtain many time- 
and money-saving advantages of ONE RUN electronically controlled post- 
ing IMMEDIATELY ... using your choice of either ALPHA-DIGIT or 


NUMERIC Account Comparison. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


First State Bank 
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In t”~ “*me it took you to “process” the baby last 
ni _  ~-*& ~*te#£ processed 4,000 cash items 


« 


Eveiu | . ““wour customers will, too. 4 
of thing, it proba “happy to send you full details 
minutes to péwder, piri; « of our people drop in at youl 
back to sleep.., : ice in pevsoh. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


During those eight ininutes, OUr Ing. 


staff processes some 4,000 cash items. We j ] Te 
average 500 a minute. 0 IN I IL \ I N ITA IL, 
This'means.that many of the checks 


air-mailed to us... the aftethonn ane available LLLINOIS 
funds by the following morning. ~ : ! NATIONAL 


Our correspondents from coast to coast 49-45 & RUST COMPANY OF CHICA 
find this speed a very important advantage. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F. D. 








